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AN ADDRESS IN BEHALF OF THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
BY JOHN P. FOOTE. 


The “Ohio Mechanics’ Institute’? was established in 1828, 
and has continued ever since that period, to offer opportunities to 
the young men of our city, of acquiring a knowledge of those 
branches of science which are not taught in our common schools, 
The higher mathematics, chemistry, and natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly, have been taught there with much success; and some of 
our most valuable scientific artisans, as well as some among the 
most accomplished teachers of our common schools have. derived 
the best portion of their education from this source. 

This Institute, however, being supported by voluntary contri- 
butions alone, had, in consequence of the pressure of the times, 
become embarrassed, and in danger of being obliged to suspend its 
operations. The Directors, therefore, were desirous that its claims 
to support and public patronage should be brought before the pub- 
lice; and they considered the annual meeting of the “College of 
Teachers”’ a suitable time, and that body a proper tribunal, to de- 
cide on its merits, connected with those of such institutions gen- 
erally. They therefore requested that the following address (a 
part of which is a report of one of their committees,) might be 
delivered before them, and the opinion of the College publicly ex- 
pressed upon the subject. 

It has been remarked by most of the philosophic travellers who 
have visited our country for the purpose of observing the state of 
society and manners here, and seeing the influence of our peculiar 
form of government upon human happiness, that the desire of 
wealth,—that general characteristic of mankind,—is here, more 
strikingly developed and more generally exhibited in action and 
conversation, than in any other country. This is said in refer- 
ence to physical wealth—it refers to the mere love of money; and 
if it be so, and if the maxim be true, that the love of money in- 
creases in proportion as money itself increases, then one of the 
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first duties which we owe to our country and to our children, is to 
teach them that there are various kinds of wealth, and that their 
attention should not be exclusively devoted to, because their hap- 
piness will not be promoted by, an excessive devotion to the most 
gross and least intellectual of all kinds of wealth; but that its em- 

ire in their hearts, if it cannot, as probably it ought not, be entire- 
ly subdued, may at least be divided. 

The term wealth has been applied to all things which are desi- 
rable to man. And in order to excite attention to proper objects, 
the patriot elaims our labors for the benefit of the commonwealth; 
the statesman and political economist direct our attention to the 
wealth of nations; our spiritual instructers exhort us to lay up 
treasure in Heaven; and the most excellent and useful. association 
under whose auspices we are now assembled, are wisely and pa- 
triotically endeavoring to make their fellow-countrymen under- 
stand that knowledge is wealth. But the pursuits and examples 
of most of those around us unfortunately inculcate the doctrine 
that money not only is wealth, but that it is more valuable than 
treasure in Heaven, than scientific acquirements or the welfare of 
our country. The great obstacle in our way in opposing this false 
doctrine, arises not from the difficulty of persuading men to be- 
lieve that it is false, but from the ease with which all admit it to 
be so, without discussion. Every one wishes that others would 
not be governed by such erroneous notions; but as to himself, he 
goes on in his usual course, satisfied with having acknowledged 
the truth, without being influenced by it. 

That the real wealth of any nation consists chiefly in the knowl- 
edge possessed by its sons, is manifest both from observation of 
the present state of various countries and from history of the past. 
Neither the richest mines of the earth, nor the fertile soil, which, 
in a climate unequalled for salubrity, yields at the same time the 
most valuable products of the tropical and the temperate regions, 
can redeem Mexico from the worst evils of poverty, as long as her 
inhabitants continue to be distinguished ehiefly by their ignorance. 

When the University and schools of Spain were the most emi- 
nent and flourishing in Europe, Spain was the richest country in 
the world. But when eommerce and conquest poured into her 
lap, with unexampled profusion, all the treasures of the gorgeous 
East, together with the immense products of all the mines of the 
Western world; and, at the same time, her institutions of learning 
began to decay, and the wealth of knowledge to be neglected, she 
sunk by degrees to the state in which she now is, the poorest and 
most degraded of all the kingdoms of Europe, although she pos- 
sesses a richer soil, a better climate, and greater facilities for com- 
Merce, and more of the means of increasing her physical wealth, 
than any one of them. 
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When the Pilgrims landed upon the inhospitable rocks of New 
England, their first care was for the preservation and extension 
of knowledge, civil and religious. Even the care of providing for 
their own subsistence seemed to be secondary to this great object. 
And now, that sufficient time has elapsed to disclose the fruits of 
this course, what result does it exhibit? By the aid of knowl- 
edge, the very rigor and severity of New England’s climate are 
compelled to minister to the comforts and luxuries of its inhabi- 
tants. Her frozen waters are transported to the farthest East, to 
be exchanged for the rich silks, spices and drugs of that luxurious 
region. Her rough, frowning rocks, which seem to mock the 
husbandman, and guard the soil from all attempts at cultivation, 
are wrought into materials for the splendid mansions of the rich, 
and transported to the various cities of our country, to be exchang- 
ed for materials for manufactures, which are to have their value 
increased by knowledge and labor ten fold, and again to be dis- 
tributed through the world, and again bring back those comforts 
and luxuries which her sterile soil and inhospitable climate refuse. 

Is there any cause for the superiority of England in wealth and 
power to so many. nations more favorably situated for their acqui- 
sition, but the general diffusion of knowledge among the people? 
Is there any one cause which has contributed so much to it, as the 
superior skill and science of her artisans and manufactures? And 
could the once flourishing regions of Egypt (1) and Barbary have 
been sunk to their present state of poverty and degradation, but 
from their ignorance? 

The weakness and helplessness of man in comparison with other 
animals, in respect to his merely physical capacities, has often 
been the theme of remark and reflection. Without knowledge, he 
is the most helpless of beings; but with it, the most powerful. By 
the aid of science, he has acquired an ascendency over every king- 
dom of nature, and like a conqueror, he compels those he has sub- 
dued, to enlist in his service, and aid him in his progress to fur- 
ther and greater conquests. By the aid of science, he puts all 
nature to the question, and obtains a confession of her secret truths. 
He asks the beasts and they teach him; the fowls of the air tell 
him, and the fishes of the sea declare unto him.(2) He speaks to 
the earth, and her smiling flowers, her golden fruits and joyous 
harvests reply. The mighty deep discloses her secrets at his com- 
mand, and the stars of heaven present themselves to him, and re- 
ceive their names. He questions the regions of mid-air, and the 
rushing whirlwind and deep-toned thunder give him instruction, 
and he learns to rule the dreaded lightnings with a rod of iron. 
He harnesses the mighty winds to his ear, and they transport him 
across the pathless ocean, to the most distant regions of the earth. 
He imprisons the light elastic vapors, and they submit to his rule 
and beeome his slaves, to perform his heaviest labors. And in his 
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onward career, he is even now engaged in, the task of enslaving 
the most subtle and irresistible of all the instruments of nature, 
and subjecting it also to his will. (3) And may we not hope that 
his march will still be onward, and inanimate nature be so com- 
pletely subdued, as to be compelled to perform all the labors of 
man; and that a voluntary relinquishment of the labors of slaves 
with souls, may free the land of freedom from the foul stain by 
which it is degraded? And not by sending abroad through the 
land the tempest of crime and desolation, or the whirlwind of 
revolution; but by the still small voice of pure religion, aided by 
the labors of science directed to their legitimate end, the increase 
of human happiness. 

The influence of the arts upon society, great as it is, ought to be 
increased; and for this purpose, it is important that a much larger 
portion of our artisans should be men of science,—that they should 
possess a knowledge of those sciences by which their peculiar 
pursuits are influenced, and also a degree of political knowledge 
beyond what has been usually taught in our schools. 

The eause of civil freedom has in every age and country been 
promoted by the prosperity of the artisans and manufacturers, and 
all governments which have increased their own arbitrary power, 
and established a tyrannical system, have found it necessary first 
to subdue and banish that class of citizens. The deliverance of 
Europe from feudal oppression was effected by the manufacturers 
and mechanics. They built up cities, which became literally 
cities of refuge, and which obtained by degrees a greater portion 
of civil freedom for themselves than had been previously enjoyed 
by their nation generally; and they kept alive a love of liberty, 
and diffused it among their countrymen. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, which drovethe most valuable artisans from France, 
appeared to remove all opposition to the march of despotic prin- 
ciples in the government; and this event marks the era of the 
downward course of that country in relation to freedom. The 
slavery of Spain was not achieved until the expulsion of the 
Moors drove from that kingdom the greatest portion of its manu- 
facturing industry; and the Flemings could not be subdued until 
their artisans were driven abroad. Under the Henrys, the gov- 
ernment of England was as arbitrary and tyrannical as that of any 
kingdom in Europe: but the artisans and manufacturers driven 
from home by the events referred to, found refuge and encourage- 
ment there, and the progress of that country in the acquisition of 
civil freedom has been commensurate with the advance of her 
manufacturing industry, and her manufactures have excelled those 
of any other country, because more of her manufacturers have 
been scientific men. (4) 

In our country, every one seems to be sufficiently aware of the 
importance of a general diffusion of knowledge to the preservation 
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of our national freedom and independence. The only question 
upon the subject appears to be in relation to the manner in which 
it is to be diffused, and the class who are to be enabled to obtain a 
knowledge of the higher branches of science. When the Chris- 
tian religion was first established, one of its most striking pecu- 
liarities was, that it commenced by giving instruction to the 
poor. (5) Directed by infinite wisdom, its operations were com- 
menced at the lowest point in the scale of society—at the founda- 
tion;—differing, in this respect from all the schools of philosophy 
which had ever before been established. The instructions of all 
the heathen teachers of philosophy or morals were addressed ex- 
clusively to the higher classes of society—to the rich and power- 
ful. Their influence was never intended to ameliorate the eondi- 
tion of the great mass of mankind—to add to the happiness of the 
poor and ignorant, or to raise the lower classes of society to a con- 
dition in which it would be possible’ for them to obtain an ac- 
quaintance with the most valuable portion of scientific knowledge. 
The influence of their schools was therefore limited and tempo- 
rary, as always has been, and ever will be, the case in every thing 
intended for the higher classes of society alone. The influence of 
Christianity, on the contrary, has been extending and increasing 
throughout all classes of men, and over the whole world. The 
first institutions of our country (as we have before remarked) were 
those of Christianity and its natural and necessary coadjutors, 
schools for the instruction of all the inhabitants in the rudiments 
of learning. The consequence has been, that we have advanced 
with unexampled rapidity in the career of civil and religious free- 
dom, and in general prosperity and happiness. It is not, howev- 
er, enough for us to have advanced in this career beyond other 
nations; it, is our duty still to go onward towards the attainment 
of higher and still higher degrees of wisdom and virtue—to con- 
sider what we have already acquired, not as an end attained, but 
as a means of enabling us to go onward, increasing and extending 
our knowledge, and improving in all the characteristics that dig- 
nify our nature. Although the rudiments of knowledge are within 
the reach of every individual in our country, yet, as to the higher 
branches of science, we have imitated the heathen philosophers 
rather than the Christian Apostles, and made them accessible only 
to the rich. Within a few years past, the establishment of Lyce- 
ums and Mechanics’ Institutes has laid the foundation of a system 
of instruction, which, if it can be carried on and perfected, will 
remedy this error, and give opportunities to every one to improve 
himself in any science to which his taste may direct him, or which 
his vocation in life may require him to learn, in order that he may 
attain excellence in it. The “Ohio Mechanics’ Institute’? was 
established a few years since, for the purpose of enabling the poor 
to obtain a knowledge of those sciences which have hitherto Soon 
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beyond their reach—for exciting a taste for more useful and 
higher pursuits among youthful artisans than those to which their 
hours of relaxation have generally been directed; and when that 
taste should be developed, of furnishing the means for its gratifi- 
cation; and further, of furnishing to all classés of our citizens a 
means of ratienal and instructive amusement, which might advan- 
tageously supercede some of the other modes of employing their 
leisure hours, And even with the languid support that has been 

iven it, and the limited means it has possessed, much good has 
Boos done by it; some of those mechanics whose works (as I am 
informed by Dr. Locke) are admired by the most scientific men in 
Europe, have derived all their education from this source. The 
plan of this Institute was more extensive than any other of which 
we have any knowledge; and for a time, all the languages and all 
the sciences taught: in any institution of learning in our country, 
were taught in it,—they were taught by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the time and talents of truly patriotic men, who, although 
engaged during the day in the same laborious occupation, were 
willing to give up their hours of leisure to this praiseworthy ob- 
ject. The system of mutual instruction was also adopted, by 
which those who acquired knowledge, communicated to others 
who were following them in the same course. (6) The liberality 
of the late Mr. Garrard endowed the Institution with a splendid 
philosophical apparatus; and the contributions of a few citizens 
supplied atolerably good library. But for the ordinary annual 
expenses there is no reliance ‘but the voluntary contributions of 
the citizens, who soon become weary of successive donations, how- 
ever small, for the same purpose. ' 

It is unfortunately a common error to suppose that none but the 
poor are interested in this institution—that it is merely a charita- 
ble establishment, in which all the advantages are derived by those 
who receive its instructions, and that those who contribute to its 
support are their disinterested benefactors. The. truth is, that 
those who shall maintain and support this institution, will, by so 
doing, be promoting their own and their children’s welfare, more 
effectually than by most of the toils and labors which they devote 
exclusively to their own benefit. For the statistics of crime in 
Europe and our country, prove that nothing is gained to public 
morals by merely teaching children to read and write. But if we 
can inspire the wish and furnish the means of advancement in 
scientific acquirements, we remove them from the temptations to 
vice, and extinguish the love of dissipation. And those whose skill 
and talents would, without suitable instruction, have been employed 
in devices for the injury of society, will, with it, be turned to such 
objects as promote human happiness and lessen the labors and cares 
of mankind. 
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The friends of this institution have been advised to leave it, and 
turn their attention to some other more popular and _ better sup- 
ported; but with such views as we have attempted to detail, it is 
impossible to abandon it, without making every possible effort in 
its behalf. It is true that they have suffered discouragements suf- 
ficient to justify the abandonment of it, (if any thing would justify 
the abandonment of so laudable an object,) but they will still look 
for the aid and encouragement which it is the interest of our citi- 
zens to bestow; and still hope that it may receive the attention and 
aid it deserves. On the score of patriotism alone, it ought to be 
supported; for to suffer it to decline and fall, would indieate an 
alarming decay of public virtue and love of country. It would be 
the commencement of a decline in morals,;which it would be hard 
to arrest; and it would be one of the many indications which show 
when a people are ready to suffer their liberties to fall before the 
machinations of any demagogue who is ambitious of acquiring 
despotic tyranny. ‘The course of all nations, if not upward and 
onward, is retrograde and downward. And it is not because some 
tyrant tramples upon the rights and liberties of his subjects, or 
some conqueror overruns and devastates nations, that they become 
sunk and degraded; it is because they become ignorant and vicious, 
and thus invite a'tyrant’s sway or the couqueror’s march over 
them. The evils that we impute to certain wicked rulers, are not 
so much the vices of the individual sovereigns as those sovereigns 
are the natural fruits of degradation of the people. The cruelties 
of a Nero, a Tiberius, or a Caligula, were but the exemplification 
of the character of the Romans of the age in which they lived. 
And the devastations caused by the ambition of an Alexander, a 
Timour, a Nadir Shah or Buonaparte, were the natural conse- 
quence of the state of society at the periods when they flourished. 
They were the fruits, which, like the deadly plants and poisonous 
furze of the dark, deep-shaded fensand swamps, will always spring 
up where the soil of. the human mind is not illumined by rays 
from Heaven—not warmed. by beams from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and not prepared by culture and the implantation of the seed 
of knowledge for the production of the fruits of wisdom and virtue. 
We are too apt, in looking at distinguished characters and great 
events, to regard effects as causes,—to look upon the capital of the 
column as the foundation—at great men and rulers as the source 
of great events—instead of considering the people as the cause of 
the virtues or vices of their rulers—of their own misery or happi- 
ness, The production of a Buonaparte was the natural result of 
the state of the human mind in Europe during the Frencli revo-- 
lution, as a Washington was of that. of the people of America at 
the commencement of ours. France could not possibly have 
raised up a Washington nor America a Buonaparte during the pe- 
riods of their respective revolutions. (7) Nor can any nation be 
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long governed by any rulers but such as are adapted to the char- 
acter of their people. A degenerate and degraded people, if by 
chanee they should have a virtuous. sovereign, cannot long endure 
his sway, and an Alexander Severus must be murdered to make 
room for a Maximin, a Gordian assassinated for the sake of a Phi- 
lip, and a Louis XVI, to make way for a Robespiere, a Danton, 
and a Marat. 

A Nero and a Claudius are not the cause of the misery of the peo- 
ple over whom they rule, but the consequence of their vices and 
ignorance. (8) They area part of the punishment which national 
crimes always call down; and their history is only useful, when it 
serves as a warning to private individuals, that a portion of their 
highest duties is to contribute something,—each one according to 
his means—to render his countrymen too enlightened to be the 
subjects of tyrants, or the tools or the victims of conquerors. No 
one can refuse his aid to the means of diffusing knowledge, and be 
innocent. Above all, no one who can refuse to aid in supporting 
an acknowledged valuable and proved institution of learning, can 
deserve the appellation of a patriot or a philanthropist; and no 
city can suffer such an institution as the “ Ohio Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute”? to perish for want of support, without deserving deep dis- 


grace. 


NOTES TO MR. FOOTE’S ADDRESS. 


1. When “ the learning of Egypt” was proverbial, it belonged to a particular 
body of “exclusives,” and was considered too precious to be suffered to. be within 
the reach of any except the very highest class of society. Under such custody, it 
is not surprising that it should have been lost. When all the learning of any 
country is in the possession of a select few, it generally shares the fute of a miser’s 
estate, and falls into the hands of spendthrift heirs, and disappears, leaving its for- 
mer possessors in more hopeless and helpless poverty, than if they never had pos- 
sessed wealth. 


2. Job, xii. 7. 8, 


3. The application of electro-magnetism to practical uses as a motive power, 
has been successfully exhibited by two of the pupils of the Institute, Messrs. Wells 
and Shawk, whose experiments under the instructions of Dr. Locke, were com- 
menced probably as early as those of Mr. Davenport; and although that gentleman 
has brought the results of his before the public earlier, yet we doubt whether he is 
entitled to more credit as aninventor than either Mr. Wells or Shawk. 


4, Perhaps there have been more scientific men in France, who have devoted 
their attention to all the various departments of human industry \o which science 
can be applied than in any other country; but in England there has been a much 
Jarger number of men who were practical mechanics and manufacturers,—depend- 
ent for their success in life upon the correctness of their knowledge—who have de- 
voted themselves to the application of all scientific discoveries to the perfection of 
their own fabrics. 


5. To the poor the gospel is preached.” 
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6. The classes which are established in the Institute for the purpose of mutual 
instruction,—with the aid of some of our valuable and philanthropic professional 
teachers—exhibited sufficient exemplifications of the influence of a taste for scien- 
tific acquirements. ‘I’o say of any young man that he belonged to one of the 
classes in the Institute, was to give him a good character, without adding any 
thing further. The zeal with which the pupils pursued their studies, was such that 
it was generally more necessary to restrain them,—from a regard to their health— 
than to excite them to persevere; and their progress in the acquisition of solid 
learning was such as to afford sufficient proof of the utility of institutions in which 
the pupils may be governed by their own taste in the choice of their studies, 


7. If the condition of the people of the United States in respect to mental cul- 
tivation at the period of their revolution, had been similar to that of the people 
of France at the same period, General Charles Lee might have been the Byona- 
parte of America: and if the French people had been as well prepared as the 
Americans fora change in their government, by a general diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes, Lafayette might have been the Washington of Francé, 


8. The character of Henry VUI. of England was probably not so bad as that 
of George LV., but the English people knew too much at the time of the reign of 
the latter, to be burnt for heresy, or beheaded for leze-majesty. ‘The former 
although naturally possessed of a pretty good character, became a most intolera- 
ble tyrant; and the latter, although possessed of no one virtue, and almost every 
vice, was a tolerably good king. It shows a great increase of intelligence among 
the people of Great Britain, when such men as George LV. and William IV.,— 
who, if in private life could not have been made of any use whatever,—answered 
very wel] for kings. They served to fill a throne as well as better men, 
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REPORT ON DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 
BY B. P. AYDELOTT, D. D. 


Professional Teachers must be found in every civilized commu- 
nity; their labors are absolutely necessary to sustain such a state 
of society. Any community, howeyer enlightened, would quick- 
ly revert to barbarism were its instructers removed; and upon the 
faithfulness with which they perform their duties, greatly depends 
the degree of elevation in knowledge and virtue to which the pub- 
lic mind can be brought. . 

Still there is-a.large field in the education of youth into which 
the teacher cannot enter. It naturally, and indeed by divine ap- 
pointment, falls into other hands. It belongs to the parent to 
meet the young immortal at his first entrance into life,—to exer- 
cise an exclusive guardianship over him for the first few years of 
his advance, and indeed, at every future step, till the period of ma- 
turity, to bear a large part in the momentous process by which his 
nature is cultivated, and his character formed. And the success 
of the competent professional instructer, will always be propor- 
tionate to the parent’s fidelity in his peculiar work. If domestic 
education be bad, public instruction can rarely correct its evils; 
but if. it be well conducted, the labors of the teacher will be com- 
paratively easy, and his success almost certain. 

These considerations must shew the high value of domestic 
education, and give interest to every endeavor to ascertain its 
principles, and elevate its character. Hence your committee enter 
upon their work with mingled emotions of fear and pleasure,— 
pleasure, because they cannot address an unconcerned audience; 
and fear, in view of their own slender capacities for so momen- 
tousa subject. But they know that they have not begun the work 
in their own strength, and therefore they can, with a comfortable 
hope, look forward to the result. 

In the remarks now to be offered, the object of domestic educa- 
tion will be regarded in the two periods of his course; first, that 
which precedes his attendance upon public instruction, and second- 
ly, that which embraces his scholastic career. 

I. First, then, let us consider the education of the child sEFrorE 
HE GOES TO SCHOOL. 

The process of education, at all periods, naturally divides itself 
into three parts,—moral, intellectual and physical. By moral 
education, we mean the cultivation of right sentiments and con- 
duct, or as it is commonly called, the culture of the heart; intellee- 
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tual education is the communication of knowledge, and the exer- 

cise of mental discipline; physical education embraces all those 
means and methods employed to preserve health and increase the 
vigor of the bodily system. It is under this three-fold view we 
noW proceed to speak of the edueation of the child before he is 
sent toschool. .And first of his— 

I. Moral education... When must this be commenced? We 
have no hesitation in saying that it is impossible to begin it too 
soon. 

Every one who has had any experience in the management of 
children, knows that they can manifest evil dispositions long before 
they leave the nurse’s arms. Now, he who can-do wrong » may 
do right. We say, then, as soon as the child exhibits a capacity ° 
for that which is bind, let the parent begin to teach him that which 
is good. Does the little one, for example, shew passion towards 
its attendants, or strike its fellow infant, or throw away its food, 
or play-things in a pet? Let it see in your Jooks and manner that 
you disapprove of its conduct; and, if need be, have recourse to 
something more tmpressive than looksand manner. A great deal 
may im this way be done towards.the moral training of a child 
before it can walk alone, or speak a word. 

As soon as it begins to talk,and éan understand others, there are 
two or three first dessons which should be most carefully commu- 
nicated. 

One of these first lessons is a strict adherence to truth. All 
experience confirms the declaration of the inspired writer concern- 
ing our sinful race—* they go astray as soon as they..be born, 
speaking lies.’ There is a natural proneness to exaggeration, 
which, if not early checked, will run into a habit of wilful false- 
hood. And there isa constant tendency to suppress the truth, 
and misrepresent facts under the slightest temptation. Now, if 
this evil bias be not early checked, the child will be certain to 
grow up a liar. Give all heed, then, to impress upon its opening 
mind, the duty and importance of telling the exact truth ur@er 
every circumstance. Hence a fault, frankly confessed, should 
rarely, perhaps never, be punished. The testimony you thus give 
of your regard for truth, will, in most cases, more than obviate the 
ill consequences of impunity. 

Let the child be taught, also, in its earliest years, an exact hon- 
esty. 

The idea of property is one of the first developed. The merest 
infant will quickly manifest a peculiar pleasure in that which he 
considers his own; and whatever he in any way appropriates, he is 
apt to regard as such. The rattle, the stool, or a particular place 
at the fire-side, he will retain with as much tenacity, and will con- 
tend for against other claimants with as deep a sense of wrong, as 
the adult whose rights have been invaded. The sense of meum 
and tuum, if not innate, is certainly very speedily acquired. As 
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the common law is said in respect to communities, to be that which 
“hath been used, time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary;’’* so none can tell when he first got the idea of 
property. He can recollect no period when he was without it. 

But the selfishness of the heart is equally early in its exhtbi- 
tions;—it is ever putting forth its endeavors to stretch the boun- 
daries of meum too far, and contract those of ¢wum within the 
smallest possible limits. As base as the maxim is—“ keep all 
you’ve got, and get all you can,’’—he must be but a novice in hu- 
man nature, who does not know that this maxim describes just one 
of those evils against the influence of which, childhood even in its 
earliest stages, must be specially guarded. We should carefully 
endeavor to impress upon the infant mind, the most scrupulous re- 
gard for the rights and property of others. Here especially, let 
the parent’s maxim be,—obsta principiis. He should resist every 
tendency to dishonesty at the very beginning. It is scarcely pos- 
sible for the honest youth to become a dishonest man; ‘while it 
may be fairly doubted, whether the most flagrant derelictions of 
mature years, in this respect, may not be traced back to the early 
neglect of parents. 

But as the father and mother who would cherish in their child 
a sacred regard to truth, must’ themselves always exhibit a most 
scrupulous respect for it; so also, if they would have him honest, 
they must shun every thing like dishonesty in their own conduct. 
Here therefore, we would solemnly protest against all those little 
arts of deception to whieh too many parents have recourse in the 
management of their children. Better, for example, let your child 
suffer for the want of a medicine, than utter an untruth to procure 
the taking of it; and rather chastise him, than seek by false promi- 
ses or threats to dispel a bad humor. 

Children should early be accustomed to prompt and implicit 
obedience. 

Not to be prompt is toa certain extent, not to obey. And the 
cofistant tendency of this fault, is to total disobedience. Of the 
evils in the domestic economy of a want of promptitude in‘chil- 
dren, we need here say nothing; it is only its influence upon the 
character of the offender, we are now to consider. These are va- 
rious and very great. Indeed, no real excellence can be matured 
in the character of a child, whose general conduct is marked by a 
want of prompt obedience to parental authority. On the contra- 
ry, he. will grow apace in disrespect for parents, idleness, false- 
hood, and almost every bad habit. Let, then, every command be 
executed, and not only so, but done in its season. 





* Blackstone, vol. 1, p. 45. 
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The child ought also to obey imp/icitly.. There areof course, 
in the case of every judicious parent, good reasons for all he com- 
mands, but it is not always convenient or proper to tell these to the 
child; neither could he, in many cases, understand them, were they 
spread before him. — It is necessary therefore that he be accustom- 
ed to do what he is ordered, simply because it is the parent’s order. 
Indeed, compliance proceeding from any other motive, is not obe- 
dience at all. It is certainly right, and very instructive, as the 
child advances in years, to endeavor to make him see the moral fit- 
ness of your commands,—their reasonableness, and how suited 
they are todo him good. But there is a considerable period in 
his life, when his obedience must be nearly altogether implicit. 

The last of these first lessons which we shall notice, is the most 
important, because without faithfulness in this, all the others will 
be of little benefit;—it is this—accustom the child from the first 
dawn of moral intelligence, to look at his conduct as God re- 
gards it. 

It is a great and most pernicious mistake to suppose that little 
children cannot understand religion. Its main facts and vital 
truths are all simple and exceedingly impressive; much more so 
in the case of childhood, than when in adult years, and by inter- 
course with the world, the mind has become darkened by its wis- 
dom, encrusted with its prejudices, and bewildered in its entangle- 
ments. Hence the child may frequently see, at a glance, a divine 
verity, at which the self-sufficient philosopher would stumble. 
Many well attested and most affecting instances of this might be 
here given, were it compatible with our limits. But such will 
doubtless occur to every one atall conversant with the subject. 

When, then, the young offender stands before you plainly con- 
victed of falsehood, or disobedience, or pilfering, or any other evil, 
do not think your duty discharged by merely pointing out the 
magnitude of the crime, as committed against yourself or others, 
and disgraceful to the transgressor, and injurious to those about 
him; but be sure to dwell upon it, asa sin against God—the God 
who made him, whose eye is continually upon him, and who will 
one day call him into judgment. Lay open to him the dreadful 
influence of sin in corrupting and hardening the heart, and stupe- 
fying the conscience. And shew him that, if he does not repent, 
he will probably grow up a bad man, be unhappy here, and mis- 
erable hereafter. Let him see also against how merciful a God he 
has sinned; that every thing has been done for him by his Heay- 
enly Father to make him good and happy; and that it is his own 
fault, if he goes on in the way of sin, and finally perishes. Repeat 
to him such passages of Scripture as these, shewing God’s hatred 
of sin— Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord.—The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.—The eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it 
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out, and the young eagles shall eat it:’’—and such passages also 
as set forth God’s good will to children,—“ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God.—It is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.”’ 

After such calm, solemn, and affectionate admonition, it may be 
expedient to use chastisement. When thus administered, it can 
scarcely fail of producing the most salutary effects upon the future 
conduct and character of the child. But never have recourse to 
the rod in a passion; thus employed, it will be sure to harden the 
heart. The child will suppose that you are only glutting your 
vengeance, and he will heartily hate you for it. Even a heathen 
could say—“Prohibenda, autem maxime est tra In puniendo. Num- 
quam enim iratus qui accedet ad peenam, mediocritatem illam tene- 
bit, que est inter nimium et parum;” etc. Cic. De Officiis, Lib. 
1. cap. XXv. 

We can add but one other reason why the parent should always 
endeavor to accustom his child to look at his conduct as God re- 
gards it. It is this:—in no other way will his obedience be uni- 
versal and uniform; as perfect when you are absent, as in your 
presence. Without a serious regard for the authority of God, the 
obedience of the child will be little more than a mere ‘eye ser- 
vice;”’ and he will be apt to grow up and ripen into that character 
of slippery morality, significantly termed a man-pleaser. 

Here and there, however, may be found, even in this enlighten- 
ed age, some who object to all religious instruction of children, on 
the ground that “their minds ought not to be pre-occupied; that 
they ought to be left to grow up /ree,” (i. e. without any religion) 
“ till they can choose for themselves.”’ 

That such an objection is ever heard is only another sad_ proof 
of the wilful blindness of the human heart. Why men do not 
argue in this way on any other subject. ‘They would be ashamed 
of such folly in any other branch of education, or in politics, or in 
morals. ‘The very objector himself would not think of permitting 
his son to grow up in ignorance of natural philosophy, or botany, 
or chemistry, lest he might be prejudiced in favor of the Newto- 
tonian system, or of the Linnzan classification, or of Lavoisier’s 
nomenclature. Neither would he leave his son -uninstructed in 
the constitution of his country, or the principles of ethics, for fear 
that he might acquire a republican bias, or be too favorably in- 
clined to a virtuous conduct. All the objector’s other conduct in 
the education of his children, is, then, at war with this plea against 
religious instruction. 

But there is one fact which shews his folly, if possible, still 
more clearly. It is the utter impossibility of training up a child free 
of all religious views and biases. The child that is left ignorant 
of truth, will be certain to learn error: if he be not led toward that 
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which is good, he will infallibly be drawn into evil. Let the 
parent neglect his duty in this matter; but the great enemy of our 
race will be sure not to leave undone his work, And thus the child 
will grow up,—not indeed enlightened, and wise, and pious, as the 
objector seemed to fear; but ignorant of that which it most con- 
cerned him to know, though full of false notions about it; his heart 
almost hopelessly blinded by prejudices against religion, and, yet 
very wise to do mischief. 

We have dwelt so much upon the moral education of the child, 
hecause it is really the most important, and because it is most apt 
to be neglected, or very imperfectly performed. Here especially, 
the conscientious parent will feel that he himself needs instruc- 
tion, and will be thankful for it, because he known that just in pro- 
portion as this. part of the domestic education of his offspring is 
wisely and faithfully attended to, may he cherish hopes of their 
future good conduct, respectability and happiness. 

Let us now direct our attention to— 

2. The intellectual education of the youth before he goes 
to school. 

What ought this to be? To what extent carried? How con- 
ducted? On all these points there is large-room for honest differ- 
ence of opinion. We will very briefly state our own views, and 
this more in the form of general reflections, than by remarks upon 
the details of the subject. 

Weare utterly opposed to close, systematic study in early child- 
hood. There is indeed not much reason to fear that this will ever 
become a very wide-spread cause of complaint. ‘Too little rather 
than too much attention to the education of children, has hitherto 
been the prevailing evil. And yet there are cases in which 
parents have erred in the latter extreme. They are so fully per- 
suaded themselves of the uncommon capacity of their son, and so 
desirous to convince others also, that they will scarcely permit 
him to be a moment without a book, and flatter, or force him on- 
ward into subjects of which he might better know nothing, till 
maturer years really qualified him fog them. The result of this 
injudicious zeal is most commonly: to spoil him in regard to all 
hopes of future scholarship, either by puffing him up with vanity 
and self-conceit, or inspiring him with an insuperable disgust for 
study. The little genius seldom turns out a hopeful pupil in the 
hands of the teacher; he is either too wise to be taught, or too self- 
conceited to be governed; or so surfeited as to have neither mind 
nor heart for study. 

Asa general rule, we would not be anxious for a child to acquire 
much more than the ability to read with tolerable ease before going 
to school. Even this, in most cases, domestic circumstances seem 
to forbid, as by far the greater number of children has hitherto 
been taught to read by professional teachers. And even the com- 
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paratively little intellectual instruction which we would recom- 
mend at home at this season of life, we would by no means render 
a task. Let its acquisition be made as pleasant as possible by occa- 
sional gifts of books, and by those other little allurements, which 
the intelligent parent can so happily employ. 

It will frequently be that, where there are older children in the 
same family, they will make attempts to teach the younger. Be 
particular to encourage this; it is a very pleasing mode of instruc- 
tion both to the teachers and the taught; and is highly favorable to 
the development of the best moral affections. 

Encourage the child to study ¢hings. For this purpose direct 
his mind to whatever is useful, or curious, or in any way likely to 
interest him; and cheerfully answer the many little enquiries 
which his curiosity or thirst for knowledge may prompt him to 
put. The youthful mind will thus, without looking into a book, 
pick up a great deal of most valuable knowledge, and lay an excel- 
lent foundation for future acquisitions. This sort of teaching, we 
are persuaded, is eminently conducive to the formation of a prac- 
tical character. 

It is important, both as a means of promoting future scholarship 
and as furnishing one of the best safe-guards of moral character in 
after life, to foster in the child a taste for reading. This may 
be done without early confinement to hard study, by parental ex- 
ample, by keeping a good collection of books for family reading, 
and, above all, by presents of books, as a reward for right conduct, 
so that each child may ‘have those which he may eall his own— 
his library. 

The best reading book for the child is the Bible—best not only 
for its pure principles, but for the diversity and interest of its 
subjects, as well as the simplicity of style which characterizes all 
the sacred writers, and especially the evangelists. Your commit- 
tee doubt not that, among the most cherished recollections of mul- 
titudes of the wisest and the best, is the fondness with which in 
early childhood, they hung over the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, and Daniel, andthe parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
other parts of the inspired narrative. Many, besides young Timo- 
thy, have been delightfully led into a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures by the maternal care of some Lois or Eunice. 

But we must bring this part of our subject to a close, by offer- 
ing— 

3. A few observations upon the ph ysical education of the 
child before going to school. Werealso we must be very general 
and brief, as the occasion neither demands nor admits the fulness 
of detail. 

The object of physical education is to promote the health and 
vigor of the child, and the due development of all his physical 
powers. 
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One of the most important rules which we know upon this sub- 
ject, is to leave children pretty much to themselves in their amuse- 
ments, taking care only that these be not of a hurtful character. 
For much solicitude to watch over and direct the sports of chil- 
dren will be sure to damp their pleasure, and restrain their ener- 
gies, and thus prevent the beneficial influence which free exercise 
is calculated to have uponthem. If the parent will be with his 
children in their play, let him play with them. The chilling 
thought that they are under the eye of a keeper, will thus be re- 
moved, and all will be harmless and healthful hilarity. 

For the benefit of those who know not how to unbend, or who 
are over-tender of their dignity, we will here relate an anecdote, 
which we somewhere read, of one of the kings of France; we be- 
lieve it was Louis XIV. The English Embassador coming un- 
expectedly into a room of the palace, caught his Majesty running 
around upon all-fours with the little Dauphin on his back. Dread- 
ing the offence which the discovery of the Grand Monarque in 
so undignified an occupation might occasion, his Excellency en- 
deavored to retreat unobserved; but the king had perceived him; 
and immediately called him back, with the enquiry, “ Mr. Embas- 
sador, have you any children?”’ “ Yes sire,’’ was the reply, “a 
number of them.” “Then you may come in,” said the king; 
and forthwith started off again in high glee about the room till 
both rider and horse were weary of the sport. 

Let the child be muchitin the open air. Plants and animals 
wither and pine when closely shut up; and scarcely less pernicious 
is such restriction upon the child. Fresh air is necessary to health- 
ful growth. Do not be afraid, then, to let the wind blow upon 
your child; neither be so alarmed lest the showers of heaven 
should fall upon him, as to be deterred from sending him abroad 
by every little cloud. If you wish him to become feeble and rick- 
etty, and to prepare him for the life of a miserable invalid, be sure 
not to let him breathe the fresh air. 

As it respects the diet of the child, it should be a sufficiency of 
wholesome food, taken at the regular meals. 

The practice of stuffing children between meals, or of indulging 
them in the privilege of purchasing confectionary, or unripe or 
spoiled fruits, will certainly be followed by derangement of the 
digestive organs, and a long train of diseases, resulting in prema- 
ture death, or what is worse, a feeble constitution. It is the uni- 
form testimony of experienced physicians, that most of the com- 
plaints of childhood, and its frightful mortality, are thus produced. 
To the same cause they trace also many of the maladies and infir- 
mities of after life. 

Be careful if you would have your children healthy, and of 
sound constitutions, to avoid the unnecessary administration of 
medicine. We had almost said that parents should regard medi- 
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cine as an evil, only to be had recourse to, to obviate a greater ey, 
We were much shocked, not long since, at the remark of an emi- 
nent physician, speaking of a family whom he attended,—« they 
will kill both their daughters!”? These were naturally blooming 
girls, and needed nothing but fresh air, wholesome food, and the 
exercise of domestic occupation, to ensure them, with Heaven’s 
blessing, a long life of health, usefulness, and happiness. But upon 
every slight ailment, down must go at least a large portion of calo- 
mel, followed by two or three doses of oil, or salts, and perhaps a 
week or two of confinement, with a regular course cf medicine. 
The consequence was, they were kept complaining and miserable 
the greater part of their time; and because the family physician 
would not encourage the parents in this their well-meant, but most 
injudicious and injurious management, he was dismissed to make 
way for a more pliable member of the faeulty. Would that this 
were a solitary case. 

Much mental application is also improper in childhood. 
We have spoken of some of the ill effects of. this under our last 
head; but here we have in view its physical consequences. Close 
study in the season of childhood, must occasion an undue excite- 
ment of the brain, and thus be productive of many dangerous dis- 
orders, besides effectually preventing the solid growth of the body, 
and the healthy development of the physical powers. The home- 
ly proverb is too often verified, “seon ripe, soon rotten.”? The 
little hot-house plant quickly droops and dies. Alas, how many 
parents, for the sake of seeing their children unnaturally for- 
ward, have thus had all their fond hopes blasted. 

We come now to the enquiry, how long ought education to be 
exclusively. domestic? We are inclined to believe that it would 
be best to instruct the child at home till he be able to read with 
tolerable correctness, because he will not usually before this, be so 
confirmed in good habits and right conduct, as to make it safe to 
expose him to the temptations of a school. Even in the most se- 
lect schools, and those under the best management, much evil will 
be found, to the influence of which we would not willingly ex- 
pose a child before considerable preparation. 

But in the case of a very large number of children, perhaps the 
majority, domestic circumstances are such, or at least, thought to 
be such, that even the letters are scarcely taught at home. But 
may not the superior morals and happiness which are said to be 
found in Iceland, be attributed very much to the fact, that there, 
education is almost entirely domestic? It is indeed neither expe- 
dient nor possible for most children to be thus taught; but we do 
believe, that were parents to make greater exertions and sacrifices 
for the sake of giving a larger amount of instruction to their off- 
spring at home, they would be abundantly repaid in their future 
character and welfare. 
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We will here venture the remark that, in the case of females, 
this period of their education ought to be more protracted than in 
that of the other sex. Men must meet the temptations, and make 
their way amid the storms and collisions of life, and therefore the 

early exposure of that /i¢t/e world, the school room, is their best 
preparation. But not so with woman. Hence we would not risk 
too early or too long that amiable diffidence and reserve, the love- 

liest ornament of the female character, and after piety, its surest 
safe-guard. 

II. What ought to be the domestic education of the yourH at 
SCHOOL? 

Here also we might view our subject under the three-fold diyi- 
sion adopted under the last head, But we are saved so formal 
and full a discussion of it,by the fact that much of what was there 
said, is applicable here, with such slight modifications only as the 
common sense of each one will readily suggest. But to proceed: 

1. Let it not be supposed that because the child has been com- 
mitted to the charge of a professional instructer, the duties of the 
parent are at all lessened. Far from this; his labor, care, and res- 
ponsibility are much greater, even though these have been divided 
with the teacher. As the youth advances, more wisdom, watch- 
fulness and firmness are required, and should the parent, at this 
point of his course, relax his efforts, the consequences cannot but 
be deplorable. 

2. Let the parent then cultivate such a friendly and confidential 
intercourse with the instructer, as should exist between those who 
have the joint guardianship of a most important charge. 

3. Let the parent be particularly careful to uphold the authority 
and influence of the teacher, by always speaking of him with 
great’ respect, by inculcating entire submission to his commands, 
and by never encouraging complaints, or evil reports of him. 

Let him also see to it, that those lessons which the instructer 
has directed to be studied at home, be not neglected. Let par- 
ents, in a word, heartily endeavor, by all means, to advance the 
influence, and ‘further the views of the teacher in his efforts to 
benefit the youth committed to him. With such co-operation, 
the teacher.may do almost any thing desirable; without it, his la- 
bors will be nearly in vain. We do sincerely believe that in most 
cases of signal failure in education, the greater fault will be found 
at the door of parents. It was not that the instructer withheld 
the necessary labor and pains, or was too indulgent, or erred in 
any respect; but the parents, if they did not positively thwart his 
good endeavors, as is too commonly the case, by encouraging the 
child in evil, at least withheld that support which they ought most 
cordially to have given to the teacher. 

If, at any time, the parent see or suspect aught that is injudi- 
cious, or wrong in the instructer’s views or course, let him not lisp 
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a syllable of his thoughts to the pupil, but go at once, in case the 
thing be worthy of such notice, and frankly open his mind to the 
instructer himself. If he be a good and a prudent man, he will 
gratefully appreciate, and profit by such judicious kindness on the 
art of parents. But should he take it illy, it would be strong 
proof that they had misplaced their confidence; and consequently, 
the sooner they removed their child from his influence, the better. 
4. The youth at school should be made to understand that he is 
never without the control of his parents or teacher. It is a most 
mischievous error to suppose that the authority of the instructer is 
limited to the walls of the school. None other than the authority 
of parents or guardians, ought he to permit to supersede his. He 
should claim the right, and feel himself bound to perform the 
duty of watching over the deportment of the pupil, and calling 
him to account for misconduct wherever he may be, ‘unless in the 
immediate presence of those who have the domestic government 
of him. Only let a youth be suffered to feel that there are times 
and places in which the authority of his teacher ought not to 
reach him; and that of his parents or guardians does not, and you 
remove from him the strongest restraint upon evil, and the most 


powerful incentive to good. 
5. Great care ought to be taken in respect to your son’s associ- 


ates and places of resort. 
Example has always been more powerful than precept, because 
we are naturally imitative creatures. It is not less the language 
of experience than of revelation—“ He that walketh with wise 
men, shall be wise: but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.”’ 
But children more especially, are influenced by the example of 
others, either for good or for evil. Hence, however conscientious 
and careful the parent and teacher may be in their own example 
,and in their other exertions for the benefit of their common 
charge, yet, if he be suffered to associate with the idle, the rude, 
the mischievous, or the wicked, he will be almost certain to tread 
in their steps. These latter influences chime in with the natural 
tendencies of the heart, and therefore are more powerful than that 
arental and scholastic discipline, which, to a very great extent, 
will be felt to be a restraint. 

And again, let the home and the school room be every thing 
which wisdom and virtue can make them, yet if the youth be per- 
mitted to frequent the Theatre, the Circus, or other haunts of vice, 
every good impression will be effaced, and he will soon exhibit 
that most shocking of all spectacles, a boyhood of ripe depravity. 

6. Be careful of your son’s reading. 

However closely youth may be kept at their studies, yet they 
will always find time to read. And this voluntary exercise may 
be of great benefit or full of mischief to them. To say nothing 
of those positively indecent and profane publications, which are 
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so extensively circulated, and whose infection is so fatal to multi- 

tudes of promising youth;—keep out of the hands of your son the 
whole tribe of novels and romances. Where these do not vitiate, 
they yet weaken the mind, and unfit it for that strenuous, serious 
exertion, without which none can scale the heights of learning. 
After the dissipation of such reading, it is scarcely possible to 
brace up the mind to study. The effort is so painful, that either 
the one or the other will be given up. 

The press of this day is continually pouring forth such a flood 
of the light and trifling, as well as the vile, and the facilities for 
its circulation are so great, that the parent who would have his 
son become at all respectable as a scholar, must give heed to his 
reading. If this be neglected, his intellect will too often be frit- 
tered away, even should he escape that utter pollution into which 
so many fall and perish. 

With two or three remarks applicable to every stage of do- 
mestic education, we must close this report. 

1. Domestic education requires that the authority of the father 
and mother should be exclusive in the family government. 

We say the authority of the mother, as well as of the father, 
because her’s is in continual danger. The softness and the kind- 
ness of her nature, and the fact that the children are so much with 
her, continually operate to encourage their forwardness, and di- 
minish their reverence for her control. Hence the judicious 
father will seek by every means to uphold her influence, and will 
never permit the slightest manifestation of disrespect for her, to 
go unreproved. The mildness and patience of the mother, and 
the energy and firmness of the father, are equally necessary in 
the work of domestic education. The last are ever apt to become 
harsh and repulsive; the first are continually liable to be despised, 
but their combined influence is most salutary. 

And let the authority of parents in the family be exclusive. 
None should be suffered to interfere. Their rightful control is 
the source of precious virtues and blessings: but woful must be 
the consequences, if others are permitted to take the reins out of 
their hands. The idleness, the insolence, and the self-conceit of 
many an otherwise promising youth, may be traced to such an in- 
terference. His too easy parents have suffered some uncle, or 
aunt, or grandmother to break in upon their family govern- 
ment, with a blind and foolish fondness most ruinous to the 
youthful object of it. 

2. The Sunday school is a most valuable auxiliary in the work 
of domestic education. 

Besides the important knowledge acquired in Sunday schools, 
the moral influence of their discipline, is highly salutary. Most 
of those children who are not found in the Sunday school, are 
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growing up without any religious instruction; and may. too com- 
monly be seen in the streets, profaning the Lord’s day, and drink- 


ing in wickedness like water. 
And as a general rule, it will be found that the children of Sun- 


day schools .:e most easily governed at home and in the every 


day schools. They are more docile, their tone of character js 
higher, they are better prepared both intellectually and morally to 
meet, and profit by the educational efforts of parents and teachers, 

3. The influence of Christianity is necessary to good domestic 
education. 

It is sometimes said that were this life our all, we might do very 
well without religion. But this is anerror. The character which 
qualifies for a blissful immortality, is the very character which 
alone can make us truly happy in this world. Hence that educa- 
tion in which christianity has no influence, will, too often, be any 
thing but a blessing to its possessor. — 

And again, the enlightened, conscientious parent will feel that 
it isa great work to “train up a child in the way he should go;””— 
that it is a trust which involves most solemn responsibilities, 
Hence he will feel his continual need of wisdom and strength 
from on high to prepare him for his peculiar duties and trials. 
Hence, also, he will see to it that his children early “know the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, which are able to make wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus;’’—and he will regularly take them 
up to the house of God;—and he will seek at the family altar that 
daily blessing, without which all his efforts will be but vain. 

That domestic education thus conducted, will be followed by 
the happiest results, we are warranted to expect by the uniform 
experience of the wise and the good, and the sure promises of 


God’s word. 





Dr. Wood’s Address. 


THE EFFECTS OF EDUCATION UPON THE PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 


The organization of man is extensively modified by the cireum- 
stances by which he is surrounded. Food, climate, habits, associ- 
ations, and exercise both of mind and body, almost transform him 
into a different animal. If healthy and properly regulated, they 
elevate him, but if otherwise, they sink him, in the scale of life. 
The wandering Carib, who lives in indolence both of mind and 
body, amidst the filth of his domestics, and upon the food of the 
monkey, is but little superior to it, either in intellect or bodily 
development. He is moved by no feelings except such as are 
purely animal. _ His will is governed by his instinct, and conse- 
quently all his efforts are directed towards self-preservation and 
the protection of his offspring. Contrast the frozen Laplander or 
the half-starved Esquimaux with the stately European, and the dif- 
ference is wonderfully striking. The one appears to be but little 
above the inferior animal, while the other approximates our vis- 
ions of superior beings. A part of this difference depends upon 
physical causes, independent of education, but the greatest pro- 
portion is the result of those habits both of body and mind which 
increase the size and power of the animal organs at the expense of 
the intellectual. Nothing but education and mental discipline 
can secure that alteration in the organs of thought and reflection, 
which is nevessary to rescue him from the degradation in which he 
is placed. This will require time under the most skilful philan- 
thropists, but it can never be done until they adopt the proper 
modes, and understand the correct principles of proceeding. 

The effects of mental cultivation upon the physical develop- 
ment of man are greater than are generally supposed. However 
much has been said on the subject of general education, this has 
scarcely attracted a passing notice. Philanthropists and philoso- 
phers have too frequently turned their attention to the mind, and 
hence, one plan of mental improvement after another, has been 
proposed and discussed, until it would seem that almost a// has 
been said that can be said on the subject. Physical education has 
also attracted a share of notice, but it has been almost entirely con- 
fined to the preseryation of health, or the improvement of the 
locomotive organs. Discourses have been delivered, works have 
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been written, and volumes have been printed and placed in the 
hands of both pupils and teachers, illustrating the nature of mind, 
and the necessity of its improvement; yet, if you ask the ablest 
adept in mental science, what it is, he cannot tell. He may puzzle 
you with learned definitions of its properties, and point out to you 
a great variety of its manifestations, but when he has.done, you will 
know little more of the subject than you did when he commenced. 
Mind, as an abstract principle, and I am now speaking of it as 
such, cannot be comprehended by man. It is a part of infinity, 
attached to material beings, and can only be thought of in con- 
nexion with matter. We may talk of operating exclusively on 
mind, and of improving or enlarging mind, but still this does not 
prove that mind has ever been changed. It is the same incompre- 
hensible and immutable essence now, that it was in the days of 
Adam. We may improve the tenement in which it is placed, and 
the instrument through which and by which it operates, because 
these are material. We may cut new doors, open new windows, 
and prepare the machinery so that the mind may take new views 
and discover new objects and new beauties in nature, or new per- 
fections in nature’s God, but still the tenant will remain the same. 
Nothing can be added to his person or his properties. He may 
be delighted with all he has seen, but his essence is still unchanged. 
What, therefore, are we to understand, when we hear philosophers 
talk of improvements of the mind, physicians of diseases of the 
mind, or metaphysicians of the properties of the mind? Certain- 
ly nothing more than the improvement, the disease, or the proper- 
ty of the organ to which the mind is attached,—the instrument 
through which it makes its observations. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall assume in the first place, that 
the brain, or at least a part of it, is the organ of the mind, and the 
only instrument of thought, reason, perception and judgment. But 
it may be said, that the dog has a brain, and yet he neither thinks, 
reasons, nor judges. Without admitting the truth of this objec- 
tion to its fullest extent, it may readily be replied, that his brain 
is not organized as isthe brain of man. The most important parts 
are wanting, and could these be supplied, he would equal his mas- 
ter in all the attributes of mind which distinguish the one from 
the other. If the anterior and superior portions of the brain of 
the infant be compressed, destroyed, or never developed, he would 
scarcely rise as high in the scale of life as the animal just named. 
Idiots, with mal-formed brains, seem to be entirely incapable of 
any of the manifestations of mind. Those with better organiza- 
tions have glimmerings of sense. Thus we may proceed, until 
we find the highest grade of intellect known to us, and still the 
strength of the mind will correspond with the increased develop- 
ment of the brain. 
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In the earliest periods of life, the infant hardly manifests the 
instinets of the brute. The brain is then a pulpy mass, compara- 
tively destitute of consistency and organization. Some of its parts 
are entirely wanting, but as it becomes more perfect, the child be- 
gins to recognize the objects by which he is surrounded, and later 
still to learn their properties and judge of their uses and qualities. 
This process continues until. the brain is fully developed, when 
the mind is mature and partakes of the cast of the male or female, 
according to the sex of the individual. 

Again, if the brain become diseased and its consistence im- 
paired, the intellect is enfeebled, or entirely destroyed. Pressure 
on its anterior lobes deranges or overthrows the intellectual func- 
tions, while the animal propensities continue, Old age, which 
reduces the size of the brain and impairs its physical structure, 
brings second childhood. Fever, which throws large quantities 
of blood into the head, and thus stimulates the organs of thought 
and imagination, occasionally gives a patient almost a new intel- 
lect. The same thing frequently follows the moderate use of 
opium or some of its salts. Individuals have written excellent 
poetry when sick with fever, or after taking the stimulants just 
named, whose minds at other times were sluggish and but little 
suited for the residence of the muses. But I will not continue to 
multiply facts to prove that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
that the excellence of the intellect depends, to a great extent, upon 
its development. It is known to every naturalist, that those ani- 
mals which have brains approaching, in structure, nearest to that 
of man, are elevated above the others in the scale of life. Such 
are the different varieties of monkeys and apes. 

But it may be asked, if the brain is the organ of the mind, does 
the intellect correspond in strength with its size? In well-formed 
persons it certainly does. It must be remembered, however, that 
the heart and blood-vessels must be equally as weli developed as 
the brain. The blood is the appropriate stimulus of the body, and 
unless it is healthy, abundant, and driven with sufficient force 
through the arterial tubes, the largest brain will be nothing more 
than a ponderous mass which will serve only to point out the im- 
becility of the individual. Some small heads contain strong minds, 
just as some small bodies are quick and powerful; but this only 
proves that the organization though small, is perfect. Sensation 
is acute, and the stimulus abundant. It is quite probable that the 
same mind would have been more powerful, if the cerebral organs 
had been still larger. Besides, the head may be comparatively 
small, while the organs of thought, reflection, and judgment are 
larger. They may occupy the principal’ part of the cranium to 
the exclusion of the animal developments, and vice versa. 

But again:—The size, vigor, and activity of every organ of the 
body is increased by exercise. This is so well known from com- 
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mon observation, that I need not adduce the arm of the black- 
smith, the limbs of dancers, or the entire muscular system of the 
hardy boatman to demonstrate its truth. But this is not all,—the 
physical structure of the parents descends to their offspring. I say 
of the parents; for, it is necessary that both should have well. 
formed bodies, and sound constitutions to ensure the same to their 
children. If the one have all the excellencies of an Apollo-Bel- 
videre, ora Venus de Medici, and the other a low, narrow, re- 
treating forehead, and a contracted chest, their children will 
scarcely rise to mediocrity; and should they inherit the imperfec- 
tions of the latter, they will unquestionably fall far below. 

After this brief notice of some of the laws of animal life, we 
will proceed to enquire still further into the effects of education 
upon the physical development of man. 

It has already been stated, that the brain in infancy is but little 
else than a pulpy mass. At birth, it weighs from ten to twelve 
ounces, but its various parts are not completely formed until the 
child is six or seven yearsof age. At maturity its weight is in- 
creased to about three and a half pounds, though in profound 
thinkers it sometimes reaches four and a half. The brain of Cu- 
vier, one of the greatest thinkers and most industrious men of any 
age, weighed nearly five pounds. The head of Bonaparte also 
attained a very large size in after life. 

The brain increases so rapidly, that its weight is doubled during 
the first six months after birth, but this rapid growth does not 
appear astonishing when we consider that it receives about one- 
fourth of the blood of the entire system, and performs more labor 
than all the other organs. “Infancy is especially the age of sen- 
sation,”’ and the brain is constantly employed in new discoveries. 
That whieh passes unnoticed by the adult, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to thechild. The domestic animals, the flower garden, the 
operations and implements of industry and mechanics, the starry 
firmament, the full moon, the fleeting clouds, the thunder and the 
storm, are objects of thrilling interest to his young mind. Every 
new emotion gives a new impulse to the brain, or some of its 
organs. 

But the brain in infancy is not excited only by the great varie- 
ty of sensations peculiar to the age. Its texture is soft, and it 
receives with rapidity new impressions. The. mind acts upon 
matter easily altered, and the various images are stamped upon it 
with the utmost facility. But this is not all. It is not only the 
organ of the mind, but it has to superintend the growth of every 
part of the body. Nota particle of matter ean be taken from the 
blood and properly deposited without the aid of nervous influence. 
If the cords, connecting the various parts of the animal frame with 
the brain, be cut, the growth not only ceases, but decay immedi- 
ately follows. Divide the great nerve of the arm, and the member 
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withers: Destroy the spinal marrow, and the trunk with all its 
appendages, dies. ‘I'he heart, lungs, and muscles no longer under 
the influence of the brain, suspend their action, and the entire ma- 
chine ceases to move. ; 

This view of the subject will enable us to understand something 
of the importance of the brain as an organ of the animal economy. 
If its functions are deranged, or its powers impaired, the whole 
system suffers. The maniac withers beneath the blighting influ- 
ence of mental alienation, although his disease may be confined to 
the superior parts of the brain. It must therefore be of the utmost 
importance to secure a healthy development of the brain; for 
without it, the strongest frame would be only a moving machine, 
consuming the resources of society without rendering any equiva- 
lent. How can this be accdmplished? What are the effects of 
education upon its growth at the various periods of life? At what 
time should mental culture be the most rigidly pursued? What 
kind of constitution will bear the the most confinement in the 
school-room? And what are some of the evils resulting from 
defective systems of education? These are grave questions, but 
our answers must necessarily be brief. 

The answer to the first inquiry is plain. It consists in nothing 
more than the use of all the means necessary for the healthy 
growth of the body. 

The effects of a well conducted physical education upon the 
development of the system in early life, are visible throughout the 
existence of the individual. In order to be useful, it should em- 

brace the exercise of every organ of the body, but especially the 
entire muscular apparatus. It is indeed almost the only education 
to which the child should be subjected for the first six or seven 
years of life. If he be allowed to roam at large at this period as 
much as may be compatible with his safety, he will be placed in 
the situation for which nature designed him. His limbs will be 
properly formed, his circulation active, his blood deprived of its 
impurities, his chest fully expanded, his heart and lungs thorough- 
ly developed, his appetite good, and above all, his mind original 
in its cast, and entirely free from the monotony and artificial bias 
it too often receives in the nursery or school-room. But in order 
that physical education should have its full effects upon the de- 
velopment of the brain and other parts of the body, it must be 
free from the restraints of fashionable life. The chest must not 
be compressed, the feet forced into shoes, nor the breast, shoul- 
ders and arms remain uncovered, while the trunk and lower ex- 
tremities are loaded with flannels and clothes. 

The diet should also be of a proper kind. In early life it should 
neither be too abundant nor too stimulating. It should also be 
mixed, consisting of both animal and vegetable food, but the latter 
should predominate. Both children and adults eat too much. 
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They overload the stomach with stimulating food, until its tone 
is impaired, and confirmed dyspepsia follows. The system is then 
deranged throughout. It is supplied with chyle unwholesome in 
quality if not deficient in quantity. The growth of the body is 
either arrested, or the organization is changed into a pale and sick- 
ly shadow of what it would otherwise have been. “ The brain is 
one of the principal sufferers, and it no sooner discovers the change 
than it ceases to perform its functions with regularity, and the 
individual withers like a plant whose sap-juice has been poisoned, 
and roots enfeebled in their nutritive functions.”’ 

“It is through the medium of the organs of digestion that chil- 
dren are most frequently and seriously injured, and the foundation 
of constitutional feebleness laid. This is effected in several ways, 
by giving them aliment deleterious in its consequences, or exces- 
sive quantities of that which is wholesome. In either case the 
stomach is unsuitably impressed, and morbid action ensues. Add 
to this the feeding of them at improper hours, and administering 
to them irritating or anodyne potions, under the character of medi- 
cine, to remove or palliate complaints induced by previous impro- 
prieties in food, and we shall have causes enough to ensure the de- 
generacy of our race. 

But infants and children are not all that suffer. from excess in 
eating. Adults are still more guilty of this species of intemper- 
ance. They devour stimulating food until they are satiated, and 
then pass a few hours in dreary dullness, only to shake off their 
stupor and surfeit themselves again. The result of this course is 
the degradation of man. It sinks him in the scale of life, by un- 
folding his animal organs to the destruction of his. intellectual. 
The only proper remedy for this is early education. Let the 
youth be thoroughly impressed with the fact, that excess in eating 
is even worse than excess in drinking; that it kills many, sickens 
more, retards the development of the brain, and thus takes from 
the mental perfection of all who indulge in it. The fruits of this 
course of living descend to the next generation; and if it were not 
for the fact, that it requires only two or three generations to cut 
off the entire family, by gout, apoplexy, madness, idiocy, or rup- 
ture of some important vessel, it would not be long before the 
entire race would be but little superior in intellect to the inferior 
animals. * 

This brings us to our next question: What are the effects of 
speeton upon the growth of the brain at the various periods of 
life? 





* Some of the thoughts in the three preceding paragraphs were suggested 
by reading notes of a Lecture delivered by Dr. Caldwell, in Transylvania 
niversity, in the winter of 1833. 
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The first is to arouse the excitability of the organ and to load its 
vessels with additional quantities of blood. The second, to aug- 
ment its size and increase its activity. Both are to be desired at 
the proper periods of life, but in infancy and childhood the case is 
otherwise. The condition of the brain, at these periods, has 
already been mentioned. Its texture cannot receive a great varie- 
ty of sudden influxes of blood without the most deleterious conse- 
quences. Besides, nature does not seem to recognize them as the 
proper periods for study. The mind is already engaged in learn- 
ing the names and properties of the objects by which the child is 
surrounded. If it be confined in a room, especially a small or 
crowded one, and tasked or otherwise compelled to attend to a 
particular subject, the powers of its mind are overthrown, and the 
plans of nature disturbed. The mental exercise invites too much 
blood into the brain. It grows with immense rapidity, but at the 
expense of other parts of the body. The equilibrium of the ner- 
vous system is disturbed, and the child either doomed to immedi- 
ate destruction by disease of the brain, or it lingers out a misera- 
ble existence, its functions being constantly disturbed by nervous 
excitement, or overthrown by constitutional irritation. Should 
this not be the case, the mind will most probably be crushed by 
the labor heaped upon it, and the unfortunate individual consigned, 
for the remainder of his life, to the cells of a mad-house. 

The brain cannot, therefore, be forced into maturity by the 
high-pressure systems of the day. Nature has forbidden it, and 
her laws cannot be disregarded with impunity. The parent whose 
child is endowed with great intellectual powers, at a very early 
age, should be alarmed for its safety. Precocious intellects are the 
offspring of disease, and this is too frequently the result of early 
mental culture. 

If this were properly understood, all efforts to push the brain 
forward to comparative maturity by means of infant schools and 
other institutions equally obnoxious to health, would be aban- 
doned. The child would be allowed to spend the first five or six 
years of its life in developing its body by means of exercise in the 
open air. Biographical sketches of precocious intellects would 
cease to be furnished for the stimulation of parents, in the early 
education of their children. The facts they contain would only 
be preserved by physicians to point out some of the symptoms of 
disease of the brain. The parent who would place his child in a 
crowded school-room, to learn the principles of geography, natu- 
ral history, philosophy, mathematics and astronomy, before the 
parts of the brain necessary for their comprehension are devel- 
oped, would be set down as a mad-man. All this, however, has 
actually taken place. Children have been carried by their nurses 
to infant schools, where the rooms were poorly ventilated, and the 
unfortunate inmates compelled to direct their attention, for hours 
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together, to some of the most difficult problems of natural philoso- 
phy or mathematics. When the brain: became so much fatigued, 
that it could no longer perform its functions, the children, but just 
able to keep awake, were often compelled to march and counter- 
march in a slow and measured pace around a heated room, where 
the atmosphere was already charged with the poisonous matter 
thrown out of the system by the skin and lungs. This course js 
so extremely injurious to the brain, that it may be safely predict- 
ed, that not a single member of the few who survive it, will 
ever-rise above mediocrity in life. It cripples the whole physical 
system, stultifies the intellectual organs, and destroys the energies 
of the individual so that he never can originate any thing truly 
great, or contemplate with the nobler feelings of enlightened intel- 
lect that which is beautiful or sublime. He is only fitted to follow 
in the leading-strings of others; for when brought into competition 
with those who have been properly trained. in early life, he falls 
into comparative insignificance. By these remarks, I wish to have 
it distinctly understood, that I refer to such infant schools as make 
the mind the only object of improvement. Where physical and 
moral education is properly conducted, infant schools are decided- 
ly beneficial. ‘They produce the most salutary effects upon the 
muscular system, while the nervous, with its great centre, the 
brain, is rendered active and healthy, especially if the children are 
exercised in the open air, under the direction of a skilful teacher 
who understands and appreciates the laws regulating the animal 
economy. Ido not object to proper systems of mental training 
in infancy. A great deal of useful knowledge in relation to the 
works and laws of nature, may be conveyed to the mind at a very 
early period, with great advantage, provided the muscles are not 
allowed to remain idle, or the lungs deprived of an abundance of 
fresh air. Ifthe parent or teacher would accompany the child to 
the garden, the fields, or the woods, and explain to him the nature 
of every thing that falls within his notice, in the most simple 
manner; teaching him to admire the beautiful and sublime, and 
impressing upon him the wisdom and goodness of the author of 
the whole, the brain would be healthy and properly developed, the 
blood would circulate with freedom and regularity, and the ner- 
vous fluid be equally and properly distributed. This would be 
especially the case, if the moral sentiments were cherished, justice 
and benevolence encouraged, and cruelty and oppression reproba- 
ted. The feelings of the child would then be in harmony with the 
constitution of nature, and this would probably be the means of 
giving an impulse to the growth of the most important parts of the 
brain which would determine his destiny in life. At the same 
period the judicious mother or nurse might teach the child the 
alphabet, with the rudiments of spelling and reading; but he should 
inno instance be confined more than a few minutes at a time. 
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He should always be allowed to return to his play before his mind 
became fatigued, or his general system began to exhibit symp- 
toms of uneasiness. When five or six years of age, he may be 
kept at close study for one or two hours in the day, but if much 
more than this be occupied without exercise of the muscles, and 
relaxation from study, the brain will become loaded with blood, 
and the mental powers more or less injured. 

As life advances, the physieal condition of the system is 
changed. The brain is more consistent, better formed, and able to 
bear exercise for a longer period. Indeed a due proportion of 
exercise is indispensable to its healthy growth; for without it, the 
intellectual organs would never be properly developed. But well 
regulated study not only increases the size and improves the 
organs of the intellect, but it also adds much to the perfection of 
all the other parts of the body. When the mind is properly em- 
ployed, the whole nervous system is active, digestion is perfectly 
performed, excessive depositions of fat are prevented, the health 
is preserved or improved, and the spirits rendered light and buoy- 
ant. Muscular exercise must, however, be still continued; the 
food must be proper both in quantity and quality, and the sleep 
sufficient to restore the energies both of mind and body. 

The effects of education upon the system of the youth vary with 
the skill and attainments of the teacher, and the means he employs. 
If improper plans be pursued, the physical organization may be 
even worse at the close of a protracted pupilage than it was at the 
commencement. If the pupil has not been taught to think and to 
reason, his intellectual organs cannot be enlarged, and of course the 
reasoning faculties can not be improved. But he may be taught 
to think, and yet the objects of his thoughts may be inimical to the 
healthy growth of the system. He may be furnished with books, 
containing appeals to his animal feelings, and arousing his animal 
propensities—he may be taught to venerate a history stained 
with blood, and all the outrages which could be perpetrated by 
despots upon man,—or he may be allowed to meditate upon 
church persecutions, or to stucy the composition of sectarian wri- 
ters, whose misguided zeal must always operate against the better 
feelings of human nature. 

Instead of the books mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the 
student should be furnished with those inculeating the moral sen- 
timents, stimulating the intellectual functions, and pointing out the 
Power, Wisdom and Goodness of the Creator as displayed in all 
his works, but especially in the structure of the animal frame, and 
the arrangement of the various principles by which its develop- 
ment isaccomplished. It is quite probable, if we were to examine 
all our school-books, with these facts before us, we might find 
some that would be unworthy the places they now occupy in pub- 
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lic estimation. If so, they should be excluded at once; for their 
injurious effects will continue to multiply in an increased ratio, 

But the effects of education are not confined to the physical 
development of the brain. They extend to the growth of the 
muscular system. The bright intellectual eye, the open intelli- 
gent countenance, and the face furrowed by thought, are all the 
results of mental improvement. Here the changes in the sensorial 
organs are communicated to the muscles of the face. But they do 
not stop here. The whole nervous system feels the impression. 
If agreeable, the health is improved and the countenance rendered 
cheerful—if not, the functions of all the organs are impaired, and 
disease is the result. If anger, despair, jealousy or revenge be 
excited or encouraged in the student, the appetite is destroyed, 
the secretions are depraved, and the circulation is deranged. Every 
thing which has the least tendency to produce such a result should 
therefore be banished from the school-room. 

Mental activity increases the size of the intellectual organs lon 
after the growth of the body has ceased. Thought and feeling 
act upon the brain as exercise does on the muscular system. 
When aroused, they invite additional quantities of blood into its 
capillary vessels, the circulation is more active,the nutritive func- 
tions are better performed, and the size of the organ is consequent- 
ly augmented. If the growth be healthy, the mental faculties are 
strengthened, and the individual astonishes his friends by his 
talents and genius. He makes new discoveries, solves difficult 
questions, accomplishes dangerous enterprizes, captivates by his 
eloquence, or attracts attention by the products of his pen or his 
pencil. If his moral feelings have kept pace with his intellectual 
faculties, his expression also changes from the gay and cheerful to 
the calm and thoughtful. But on the other hand, if he indulge in 
angry feelings, the size of some of the muscles of expression is so 
much increased, that the countenance betrays the prevalent passion 
even when he is not under its influence. 

About the meridian of life, constant study is decidedly inju- 
rious to some constitutions. When the head is large, the chest 
expanded, the neck short, the countenance florid, the circulation 
strong, and the body inclined to corpulency, continued exercise of 
the brain frequently produces apoplexy, palsy, or some other fatal 
disease of the cerebral organs. But if such persons are regular in 
their habits, abstemious in their diet, and take sufficient muscular 
exercise, they may spend several hours in the day in thought and 
reflection, without increased danger. Indeed, bodily exercise in 
the open air must never be neglected. Physical education must 
be continued, or the constitution, however sound, will soon exhibit 
Symptoms of decay. 

Mental culture, by contributing to the excellence of the physi- 
cal structure, fayors longevity. Distinguished literary persons 
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often attain a great age. Hippocrates was one hundred and nine, 
Ferguson ninety- -three, Hoffman, Franklin, and Herschell, eighty- 
four, Hill eighty-nine, and Swedenberg, eighty-five, when they 
died. Drs. Rush, Hutton, Halley, and many others of the most 
profound literary attainments were also very far advanced in life, 
when they left the stage of action. 

At what time should mental culture be most rigidly pursued? 
is the next question we shall attempt to answer. 

We have already stated that infancy and childhood were the 
proper periods for the cultivation of the physical powers and 
moral faculties; that the child should be taught to venerate every 
thing which is excellent; and that truth, honesty, justice, candor 
and benevolence, should be held up to him in the most glowing 
colors. 

It is difficult to determine at what time the child should enter 
school. Some constitutions will bear confinement at a much 
earlier period than others. As a general rule, unhealthy children 
should study the least, and take the most exercise. None should 
be confined for a long time to a particular subject. The age men- 
tioned in the early part of our lecture, may be the most proper to 
place children under the care of a teacher, provided their health 
has previously been good. Some, however, may be placed in 
school before the sixth year, while others should remain at home 
until they are eight, or even ten. As the age of the student ad- 
vances, he may be required to study for a longer time, but in no 
instance should this exceed six or eight hours per day. The rest 
should be spent at meals, in sleep, and in muscular exercise. 

The brain, like the body, can endure more fatigue towards mid- 
dle life than at an earlier time; but it is probable that at sixteen or 
twenty, it is sufficiently mature to engage in the higher branches 
of natural science. But even here, much will depend upon the 
constitution and general health of the student. His studies should 
also be diversified; for if his mind is continually engaged in the 
contemplation of a single branch of science, some parts of his brain 
will be excited more than others, and a dangerous if not a destrue- 
tive local orgasm be generated. If mental labor be varied, the dif- 
ferent organs of the brain will be successively exercised; and this 
will lead toa healthy development of its entire structure; for, it 
is a law of animal life, that exercise is equally as necessary for the 
preservation of the integrity of any portion of the general system, 
as for its perfect growth. 

What kind of constitution will bear the most mental labor? is 
the fourth question we proposed to answer. 

To endure study, the system must be healthy, and all its organs 
fully formed. No part must be pre-disposed, ‘by hereditary taint 
or otherwise, to such diseases as may be increased or developed by 
mental labor. Children whose parents have been cut off by epi- 
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lepsy or apoplexy, should exchange their books for implements of 
rural industry. If they pursue their studies, they will probably 
fall victims to the maladies which destroyed their parents. Every 
new excitement in the brain places them a step nearer that des- 
truction, from which nothing can save them, but laborious muscu- 
lar exercise. 

Feeble children are often selected by parents for professions, 
This is altogether wrong, They are unable to bear the fatigue of 
mind necessary to prepare them to fill the places for which they 
are designed, with honor to themselves or their families. If they 
pass through their pupilage, they will probably drag out a few 
years in obscurity, and then die, leaving nothing to preserve their 
names from merited oblivion. None but the most healthy, should 
think of pursuing a professional life. The wear and tear of the 
physical organization attending mental labor, are great even in the 
best constitutions. What, therefore, should the pale and sickly 
dyspeptic, the flushed consumptive, or the unhappy subject of ner- 
vous irritation, expect from pursuing the same course? Nothing 
but premature death. But the most healthy will not always bear 
the most mental labor. If the brain be unusually large, without 
a corresponding development of the rest of the body, much study 
will probably increase its size so rapidly that the student will be 
in danger either of sudden death, or of confirmed mental aliena- 
tion. The machinery within will be too powerful for the frame 
that contains it. Any additional force will either prostrate the 
whole, or derange some of its parts, so that disorder and confusion 
will follow. ‘To endure continued study, the body must be well 
formed; the brain of a proper size; the nervous system well bal- 
anced; the health good, and the constitution free from a pre-dispo- 
sition to hereditary disease. 

The last subject to which I shall invite your attention is, the 
evils resulting from our systems of education. These are numer- 
ous; but my subject will only permit me to refer to such as retard 
the healthy growth of the general system, or tend toward the 
degeneracy of our race. 

1. Our systems of education are not sufficiently extensive, or 
they are not carried out far enough to reach the great mass of the 
people. Until they are extended, the benefits they would confer 
upon the physical organization cannot be appreciated. — It is ‘rue, 
our common schools may appear to supply all that is necessary; 
but many of the States have not adopted the same plans of popular 
education. In our own, the system operates partially; for in many 
places, a school is kept up for only a part of the year. In our own 
city, the public schools have already accomplished much, but they 
are still capable of performing more. Notwithstanding they are 
of high character, still they are capable of improvement. As time 
advances, this will undoubtedly be accomplished. The people 
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will never be satisfied until all the branches of learning which tend 
to the elevation of human ability and human character, are 
thoroughly taught in them. Then—and not till then, will they 
be worthy of the name of the people’s colleges. 

If a proper system of education increase the powers of the mind, 
by enlarging the intellectual organs, the means of elevating one 
generation at least are within our reach. By extending the bene- 
fits of a good systematic education to every member of the human 
family, we shall be levelling, it is true, but we shall be levelling 
upwards. But if the laws of animal life be general, we shall not 
stop with a single generation. We have ar mentioned, that 
exercise increased the size of every organ of the body—the brain 
as well as the others, and that the improved development descend- 
ed from the parent to the offspring. A knowledge of this law is 
very important in our schemes of human improvement. It affords 
us the means of elevating not only a single generation, but the 
entire race. Educate the present inhabitants of our Republice— 
teach them to think—to exercise their moral and _ intellectual 
organs, and you will improve the physical development of the 
whole. The youth of the next generation will start, as it were, 
off the shoulders of this; for they will commence life with an im- 
proved phy sical and mental system, which may be still further 
increased in size and power, until man reaches the highest state of 
perfection of which his nature willadmit. But to accomplish this, 
the system of education must not only be good, but it must extend 
to all; the female as well as the male. If both be not educated, 
the benefits resulting to their offspring, will consequently be but 
small; for instead of inheriting the physical organization of the 
one that is best formed, it will partake to a greater or less extent, 
of the defects of the other. 

It may be said, that all this is nothing but mere hypothesis— 
that giants in literature often produce dwarfs in intellect; but I 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that it is based upon laws 
equally as certain as the attraction of gravity. When we enquire 
into the facts of the case, the objection fallsto the ground. Ac- 
cording to all I have been able to collect on the subject of educa- 
tion in the United States, there is but about one in seventeen hun- 
dred males educated in colleges, and it is probable, that at least 
one half of these cease to exercise their intellectual organs to any 
extent, as soon as they leave college. But it must be remembered, 
that fewer still of our females receive any thing but the merest 
rudiments of acommon school education. It is not long since the 
female in the country was taught even to write. It is probable, 
that not one in five thousand, even now, study mathematics, his- 
tory, philosophy, or any of the branches which tend to increase 
the size of the brain, or to enlarge the understanding. From these 
facts, it appears, that about one man in three thousand is properly 
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educated, and that he stands only one chance in five thousand to 
obtain his equal in marriage! A great number of blanks indeed, 
to a single prize! It is therefore not at all wonderful, that the best 
scholars occasionelly have children with the most defective minds, 
especially as they may inherit the physical organization of the 
weaker parent. Iu order to see the effects of a good education 
upon the physical development of man, we must extend its bene- 
fits to the whole human family, or at least to an entire nation. 

2. The next evil resulting from our systems of education, is, 
that the student is taught to depend too much upon books. He 
examines their contents, and commits portions of them to memory; 
but all this does not necessarily teach him to think, to study the 
relation of cause and effect, or to attempt to discover any thing 
beyond the present boundaries of science. His mind is matured 
upon the principles and sentiments of others; but the aliment is 
unhealthy, and consequently the mind is entirely deprived of the 
strength, raciness and originality of thought, which spring from 
the contemplation of nature, and a study of her laws amidst her 
own operations. ‘The books, too, are formed upon the high-pres- 
sure system. Every thing in them is designed for speed. The 
student is taught grammar in a week, and penmanship in a few 
days. The work of a year is crowded into a few months, and a 
foreign language taught in twenty or thirty lessons. Pictures, 
painted illustrations, and a short series of questions and answers, 
have supplanted the depth of learning and profoundness of thought 
and meditation, which characterize the older works. 

3. Too much study is forced upon the mind in early life. The 
education of the female is generally completed about the time she 
is fifteen years of age, a period when the study of the higher 
branches should only be commenced. But as society is now or- 
ganized, this is indispensably necessary; for she must make her 
debut into fashionable life at sixteen, and be prepared to assume 
the responsibilities of a family at eighteen, and sometimes earlier. 
This is ruinous to her constitution, destructive to her intellectual 
faculties, and fatal to her further advancement in the study of the 
moral or physical sciences. 

4. Physical education is almost entirely neglected. The youth 
is compelled by his teacher to direct his attention to those subjects 
which increase the size of his intellectual organs, while the mus- 
cular system is almost torpid. When more advanced, he does the 
same from choice. The result is, that the brain is stimulated to 
the highest possible point, while the remainder of the system lan- 
guishes under this unskilful treatment. His health of course 1s 
ruined. The whole energies of the nervous system are concen- 
trated in the cerebrum, the excitement of the viscus is aroused, its 
vessels are engorged with blood, and a train of destructive diseases 
follows. Some of them, as apoplexy, destroy life almost instantly, 
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while others undermine. the constitution, sap its energies, and, at 
length, terminate either in death or a most distressing constitu- 
tional irritation. Epilepsy, chorea, dyspepsia, palpitation of the 
heart, sore éyes, blindness, giddiness, head-ache, partial delirium 
or total madness, form only a part of the catalogue which might 
be presented. The-only means of preventing all these and a host 
of others equally destructive to human life and human happiness, 
is vigorous muscular exercise. If the student wish te retain 
energy of both body and mind, he must resort to it daily. It will 
add beauty and proportion to his body, strength and activity to 
his mind, and ease and grace to all his movements. 

If the foregoing remarks be true, who can define the bounds or 
anticipate the limits of education? Where will its genial influ- 
ence terminate? What new discoveries may it not enable an im- 
proved organization to make? If the system should be rendered 
so complete, that the intellectual, the moral and the physical 
organs should be well balanced, and rendered equally perfect, 
while the whole is pushed forward with care and speed, where will’ 
the human mind be, within the compass of a few centuries hence? 
I answer, in the midst of a glorious and universal millenium. 
The primitive nature of man will be restored, and he will be able 
to contemplate the beauties of nature and the glories of nature’s 
God, from an elevation in the intellectual and moral world, of 
which we have no conception. Let me not be told, that this is a 
mere chimera. The whole christian world anticipates this period, 
although they expect it to be the offspring of different means. 
For my own part, I know of nothing supernatural, necessary to its 
accomplishment. When Jehovah wrenched the elements of 
creation from the dominions of Chaos, he fixed the laws eternal 
and secure which should complete the work. The instinet which 
instructs the coral insect to elevate islands from the deep—the 
laws which produce the most perfect plant or animal from the 
merest germ—the power which heaves the most stupendous moun- 
tain from the ocean and the plain, and the force which balances 
the sun in the centre of our system, and causes the planets to 
revolve around it, are equally the mandates of his wisdom and his 
skill. The one is no less the result of a fixed law than the other; 
and the whole is compelled to contribute to the completion of one 
vast arid boundless scheme. The direction of every thing is on- 
ward. Natare is progressive in all her departments, and man 
cannot remain stationary. Within the space of a few years, the 
improvements in science have enabled him to enslave the ele- 
ments and to wrest even the lightning from the clouds of heaven, 
and compel it to do his bidding. If a few years have produced such 
astonishing results, when a few individuals only were properly edu- 
cated, what may we not reasonably expect when all the nations of 
the earth shall be brought under its expanding influence? 
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THE MORAL DIGNITY OF THE OFFICE OF THE PROFES- 
SIONAL TEACHER: 


BY SAMUEL EELLS. 


Gentlemen of the College of Teachers:—So large a share of 
the public interest has been engrossed by the objects of your asso- 
ciation, that the lecturer must despair either of striking the mind 
by the novelty of his views, or of suggesting-any useful experi- 
ments which have not been already thoroughly canvassed, and per- 
haps carried out into practical operation. 

Without attempting therefore to discuss the merits of particular 
schemes of education, or to shed any new light.upon those ques- 
tions which have been so ably handied by your committees,—my 
observations will be general in their character, and addressed 
rather to the community at large, than to that particular portion 
of it which is represented by your association. 

The efforts made for the universal diffusion of knowledge, form 
a strong and characteristic feature of the age. The maxim so often 
quoted in this Convention, that “ knowledge is power,” begins to 
be practically comprehended; and the dissemination of free princi- 
ples and of the influence of popular forms of goyernment has im- 
posed the necessity of popular intelligence; without which, it has 
been settled, by the experience of ages, that political liberty can- 
not longendure. The spirit of educational reform, therefore, has 
gone searchingly abroad, subjecting to the test of the severest seru- 
tiny every department of popular instruction, and every system of 
liberal study. The press groans with its labor of throwing off 
books and pamphlets devoted in some form or another to the sub- 
ject of education. Men of all creeds, and of every cliaracter and 
profession unite here on common ground; and seem’to vie with 
each other in fostering those institutions which have for their 
object the diffusion of knowledge, and the elevation and regenera- 
tion of the popular mind. Now amidst all this zeal, this universal 
ado about “education,”’ it may be well to descend a little below 
the surface, and to enquire whether the office itself of w teacher has 
occupied that place which it ought to hold in the public estimation. 
Has not the public mind been unaccountably slow in coming up 
to a due sense of the true dignity and importance of the great 
business of instruction? Have eminent talents and eminent ser- 
vices devoted to this work, commanded either that generous admi- 
ration or that pecuniary requital which they would have ensured 
in any other of the liberal professions? I speak not now of indi- 
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vidual instances. Exceptions there are to all general rules. But 
has the profession of teaching—as a profession, had that rank 
assigned to it, which, from its high responsibility, its intrinsic and 
incalculable importance, and the rare qualities of both mind and 
heart which are requisite for its successful prosecution, it im 

riously demands? ‘True, it has been accorded in terms, that the 
faithfui and successful teacher is a public benefactor. But how, 
we ask, does the public manifest its gratitude? Is it by a munifi- 
cent liberality which covers him with abundance, and secures his 
entire devotion and his undivided services, by placing himself and 
his family beyond the reach of want? What employment de- 
mands such skill, such preparation, such rare and exalted qualities, 
and such constant and wearisome labor, and is at the same time so 
inadequately paid? Who ever knew of a pension, be it never so 
small, settled upon the veteran teacher who has been forced from 
his labor by age, and by the toil and sacrifice of his profession? 
Is it by showering -him with honors, that a grateful publie 
manifests its gratitude? When was it ever heard that the most 
brilhant suecess and the most eminent services in the capacity o« 
teacher, was a recommendation to any civil office, or to any station 
of public profit or honor? And in the common intercourse of life, 
what political mendicant—what vapid and declaiming nanan 
does not fill a larger space in the public eye, and gather a larger 


share of public estimation? Mark yonder feeble and decrepid 


old man, as, panting with fatigue, and grasping his staff with both 
his hands, he slowly makes his way along one of your public 
streets. [He is a veteran teacher. He commenced his employ- 
ment in‘early life, and the first scene of his labors was on a bleak 
and rocky hill-side in the interior of his own New England. 
When the call of his country rung among his native mountains, 
he-left his peaceful charge to meet her enemies on the tented field, 
and to bring home her eagles in triumph from the scene of battle. 
After the achievement of our Independence, he returned to his 
favorite employment, and became one of a small band, who with 
the axe and the rifle plunged into the Western forests, and amidst 
toil and danger and suffering, laid the foundations of a great and 
prosperous people. With his own hands he helped to pile the 
logs of the first school-house that was erected on the spot where 
now stands your proud and beautiful city; and having reared,—he 
entered it, and with the devotion of an apostle, officiated as the 
instructer of many whose sons and whose daughters we may now 
recognise around us as the founders of families and the pillars and 
ornaments of society. ‘Thousands of youth, in his day and gene- 
ration, has he taken from the paternal roof, and given back to 
their parents and their country with a discipline and a cultivation 
worthy of both. They have gone out into the four quarters of 
the world; they may be found scattered through all the ranks of 
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society, in all the arts and occupations of life, and in all the liberal 
professions which they live to dignify and adorn. Better than the 
most successful candidate for popular favor—better than he for 
whom we erect triumphal arches, and whose path we strew with 
garlands, has he merited the proud title of Benefactor of his coun- 
try! But what is his reward? Throughout life, he has struggled 
with embarrassment and want; and forced at-last by the infirmities 
of three score and ten years, from his profession, he lingers out a 
stinted and an obscure old. age, with no consolation for a life of 
unrequited toil, but that it has been a useful life; devoted with 
fidelity and singleness of purpose to the well-being of his country 
and his fellow-men. Mark now the generosity—the justice of a 
grateful and discriminating public. This palsied and infirm old 
man—this man who, more than statesmen or politicians; deserves 
to be honored with monumental marble and days of public festi- 
vity and rejoicing, has come out to feel the warm light of the sun, 
and to gaze once more upon those new scenes which have arisen 
around him, and which so mournfully remind him that he is be- 
coming “a stranger in the midst of a new succession of men.”’ 
The young, the gay, and the fashionable throng past him, but un- 
greeted, unnoticed, he totters on. ‘The men of business rush by 
him, and jostle him as they go. Presently he hears a confusion of 
mingled voices, and then cries and shouts rend the air. Planting 
his staff before him, he stops: and as he raises his dimmed eyes, 
he discovers a hurrying and gathering crowd.. He enquires the 
meaning of some passer-by; and learns that it is the gala-day tri- 
umph of some political adventurer:—some heartless demagogue, 
who has obtained his ascendancy by feeding the passions and 


flattering the vanity of the people. 


“The statesman of the day, 

A pompous and slow-moving pageant comes. 
Some shout him, and some hang upon his car 

To gaze in ’s eyes and bless him. Maidens wave 
Their kerchiefs, and old women weep for joy; 
While others not so satisfied, unhorse 

The gilded equipage and turning loose 

His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. 

Why? What hath charmed them? Hath he sav’d the State? 
No. Does he purpose its salvation? No: 

Thus idly do we waste the breath of praise, 

And dedicate a tribute, in its use 

And just direction sacred, to a thing 

Doomed to the dust, or lodged already there.” 





But this inadequate estimate of the services of the professional 
teacher does not end with working individual injustice. It isa 
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great and serious evil:—an evil which pervades our whole moral 
and social system;.and the very last.to be reached by the progress 
of educational reform. It eramps the operations of every depart- 
ment of instruction; it cripples the energies of the practical teach- 
er, and cuts off from the profession many who, with abilities which 
might enable them to shine in any of the walks of life, naturally 
turn to that which offers the widest field to their ambition, and 
which yields back to toil and to sacrifice, the most generous re- 
turns. This is not mere theory: it is plaincommon sense. Water 
does not seek its level by a surer law, than that which diverts 
great abilities into the channel where they will meet with the best 
reward. Men of the most splendid talents and of the most profound 
learning, are yet but men; and they are ruled by the same motives, 
the same principles and considerations of personal interest that rule 
other men; with this difference—that they are much more strong- 
ly influenced by that vice of great minds,—ambition. With such 
men this is generally the governing passion; but the present is a 
sordid and money-getting age: and we now and then find one who 
seemed destined to nobler things—who once gazed with an un- 
blenched eye like the eagle’s, on some far and glittering summit of 
ambition, descending to mine in the base earth, and to mix in the 
vulgar scramble for gain. He has forsaken the objects of his 
earlier and purer worship, and has learned to bow the knee to 
Mammon. This then is the motive next in order: and by these 
two, the world is ruled. The great heart of the universal world 
ever beats to these two master passions;—the love of Honor, and 
the love of Gain. The first governs the intellectual few: the 
second, the unintellectual many. Now should not he who would 
devise a general scheme of education, proceed philosophically and 
practically upon these two great elements of human action? Not 
that such a system should be framed to encourage avarice or an 
inordinate ambition; but that, proceeding upon the known philoso- 
phy of human nature, and taking advantage of the strongest prin- 
ciples of human action, it should hold out such inducements as 
would attach and secure to itself the very ablest talents, and the 
very highest qualifications that the country could produce, or re- 
wards command. We boast of many such in the ranks of our pro- 
fessional teachers, even in the present state of things:—men who 
would throw lustre around any station of private or of public life; 
and who have laid their country under lasting obligations. But 
we would have adi of this character; from the dignified Professor 
of the college or high-school, to the humblest school-master, whose 
pupils are children of the tenantry of our new settlements on the 
farthest verge of civilization. We are not willing that any portion 
of these youth in whom we behold the future men of our land, 
and who in their moral and intellectual character, and their capa- 


city to conduct the affairs of a great people are to fill up the grand 
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idea of the American Nation, shall be turned over for a week—no, 
not for a single day, to a cheap and drivelling instruction. We 
old their education at a priceless estimate. To whomsoever we 
commit these youth, to them do we commit the destinies of the 
nation; and the stake is too mighty,—the interests are too vast and 
momentous to be entrusted in one instanee to common hands. 

In estimating the moral dignity of any work, there are three 
things which must be taken into the calculation: First—the jn- 
tellectual and moral qualities which it requires ; Second, the 
nature and power of the individual agency which is exerted; and 
Third, the value and magnitude of its general results, Taking these 
three elements, let us fix a standard ; and thereby form a moral 
estimate of the office of the Professional Teacher. 

The faculty of communicating knowledge is itself a noble and 
high endowment. It is this which mainly distinguishes man from 
the brute creation: for though endowed with understanding, how 
feeble would be the lights which any man could strike out by the 
operations of his own solitary, unassisted reason? Without the 
faculty of communicating, there could be no perpetuation of knowl- 
edge—no great improvement in art or science; and by conse- 
quence, no progress of the human species. Writing and language 
are the instruments by which we hold inter-communion with each 
other; which make the thoughts and feelings of every individual 
mind the property of all; and which constitute the improvements 
and discoveries of each successive age, the birth-right and inherit- 
ance of the whole human race. Thus we are all the preceptors of 
one another. We live only on condition of being taught by our 
fellow-men. In this sense also, all former generations of men, are 
the teachers of the present; and the lights which we acquire, we 
in our turn, do but hold in trust for future times. How admirable 
is that moral administration, which, by a fundamental law of man’s 
nature, makes his progress, and whatever elevates and ennobles 
him in the scale of existence, to depend upon each turning his own 
individual acquisitions into partnership stock, and upon this con- 
stant and universal interchange of feeling, and thought, and knowl- 
edge! Moreover, this faculty of communicating is a self-sustain- 
ing, self-improving power. It is like the sun of the firmament; 
traversing in glory the moral heavens, dispensing floods of light 
in all directions, and illuming every orb which circles within its 
system, yet without the smallest diminution of its own original 
and exhaustless splendors. Rather does it acquire new lustre from 
every new dispensation of its glories. Like charity, it is twice 
blessed: It “blesses him that gives, and him that takes.’””?—Thus 
by the law and appointment of nature, man is made the teacher of 
his fellow man; and from this necessary relation springs the chief 
moral dignity of his nature. How much more exalted then is 
that relation, as it appears in him who is a teacher, not by nature 
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only, but by choice and by profession; in whom it has been per- 
fected by cultivation and philosophy; who has been prepared. for 
his work by long years of patient and laborious discipline; and 
perhaps at the expense of many noble and generous sacrifices, has 
made it the office and business of life! Such were Aristotle, and 
Socrates, and Plato, and Seneca, and all the great masters of ancient 
learning and philosophy. Such were the founders of the Chris- 
tian faith. Such was our Savior Himself; who “taught as one 
having authority;’’ and who, when he was about to ascend ina 
cloud from the plains of Bethany, gave it as his last charge to his 
followers, “Go ye, and ¢each all nations.”” ‘True, these last were 
teachers of moral truth: but moral truth and intellectual truth are 
allies; and a cultivated heart must be preceded by a cultivated 
reason. Moreover, the edueator should be not less a #ora/ than 
a mental guide: This, by our estimate, is the very first requisite.of 
his profession; and it is this which, so far as qualities are con- 
cerned, stamps his office with its peculiar elevation, Were mana 
being of pure reason,—a mere piece of intellectual mechanism, he 
would be indeed shorn of half his dignity; but the educator might 
stop with the discipline and cultivation of his intellect. But he is 
made up, not of reason only, but of ewil/; of feeling; of moral and 
social susceptibilities and domestic affections. eason is a tree of 
sterner growth; but these are tender plants in a bleak climate: a 
climate of frost and. storms; and they require the protection and 
cultivation of a careful and kindly hand, or in their early spring- 
time they will droop and die. The educator therefore who over- 
looks, or neglects this part of man’s nature, though he should have 
made his pupil a prodigy of taste and intellect,—though he should 
have enabled him “to speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels,’’—though he should have imbued his mind with the clas- 
sic lore of all antiquity, and filled it with all the philosophy of the 
schools,—has yet done but half his work: or rather, he has de- 
trayed his trust; for there is but one spring-time of our moral 
existence; and he in whose charge it was to furrow the soil, and 
sow the precious seed, has permitted it to pass unimproved, and 
beyond recall. Moreover, what is the great end and office of edu- 
cation, but to prepare man for the scenes in which he is to act, and 
to fit him for all the various duties of life? Let it then be consid- 
ered how large a portion of these duties,—duties which we owe to 
ourselves, to our kindred, to society, and to our Creator, spring 
from the social and domestic relations, and call upon the moral 
part of our nature; and how few of these duties there are, which 
require either great learning, or rare intellectual endowments. If 
then, it be the main business of education to fit us for the duties 
of life, how manifest it is that the professional teacher should be 
a moral as well as a mental guide: and that with the discipline of 
the intellect, he should also enlighten the conscience and cultivate 
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the heart. But how shal! he do this, except he be himself en- 
dowed with the same qualities which he undertakes to impress on 
the minds of others? Can the blind lead the blind? Can he be 
qualified to impart moral instruction, who has himself no eultiva- 
ted affections—no perception of moral fitness, and no weighty and 
abiding sense of moral obligations? . Let then the moral dignity 
of the office of the Professional Teacher be judged hereby; that its 
very first requisite is MORAL GOODNEss—the quality which chiefly 
elevates and ennobles human nature, and most assimilates it to the 
nature of angels and of God. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the other qualifications which 
are requisite worthily to discharge the functions of a teacher. 
Knowledge he must -have, of course:—ready, various, well-ar- 
ranged ‘and accurate knowledge; and when we consider what a 
host of subordinate qualities are requisite for its successful eom- 
munication,—what diligence, what patience, what self-command, 
what gentleness, what firmness, what forbearance, what discrimi- 
nation, what quickness of perception, what versatility of adapta- 
tion, what knowledge of the mental and moral constitution, and 
what entire devotion of the whole soul to the whole work,—we 
may well ask,—“and who is sufficient for these things?”’ 

But the moral dignity of this office appears, in the second place, 
in its powerful and transforming agency upon individual mind. 
The work of the educator has been compared to that of the sculp- 
tor who carves out a beautiful statue from a shapeless block of mar- 
ble. The illustration was common among the ancients, from 
whom it was borrowed and very happily used by Addison; but I 
do not perceive that the subject is ennobled by the comparison. 
For, let the statue be never so perfect,—let it be wrought by the 
hand of a Phidias, or a Lysippus,—let it be shaped into the most 
noble and beautiful proportions, and touched with the most exqui- 
site finish,—the figure is yet but a figure of stone;—hard, cold, 
lifeless. But education does not simply. excavate the mind from 
its native quarry and cast it into “the mould of form.”’ It works 
an entire change throughout the whole intellectual and moral na- 
ture. It forms the man anew. It elevates him into a loftier sphere 
of being. It creates new senses of enjoyment,—new desires, new 
hopes, new aspirations, and forms the whole soul to a nobler and 
sublimer life. It is as if the statue, while the artist was yet bend- 
ing over it with his chisel, should wax warm and start out from the 
marble; and the breast should heave with life, and the eye should 
burn with living fires, and every joint should place smoothly in its 
socket, and the blood should start on its red and rapid courses;— 
even as if the Divinity had descended and breathed into this cold 
and. senseless stone, the breath of life, and the quickening spirit! 
Do we over-estimate the power of education upon individual char- 
acter? Mark then the vulgar and untaught mind imbedded in 
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ignorance and animalism; and again contemplate.the same mind 
after it has ascended the heights of science, and received the im- 
press of moral cultivation. Upon such a view, we shall find the 
power of which we speak, developed in the subject of it under 
three several aspects; First, in its multiplying the sources of 
his happiness; Secondly, in his intellectual elevation; and Third- 
ly, in Avs improvement asa moral being. 
And first, in its multiplying the sources of his happiness. The 
uncultivated man is furnished with a set of social instincts, anda 
susceptibility to a certain grade of gross pleasures; but they all play 
within a narrow round of animalism;—they are often embittered 
by jealousies, and envyings, and physical privations, and can hardly 
enter into any just notions of human happiness. Of the satisfaction 
which accompanies the exercise of the intellectual faculties, he 
knows absolutely nothing. Nor is he less a stranger to the happi- 
ness arising from a contemplation of the works of nature. Ten 
thousand beautiful and wonderful processes are momently going 
on throughout the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms; every 
blade of grass, and every drop of water shuts up within itself a 
world of wonders; but Nature reveals none of her secrets to him. 
Stars rise and set over his head, moons wax and wane, the earth 
beneath his feet is every where covered with divine workmanship; 
but he stands amidst the whole “with brute unconscious gaze,’’ and 
turns a sealed eye to the beauties and glories which are every 
where scattered through the deep universe about him. In vain for 
him has the hand of God decked the earth with beauty, or sown 
with stars the fields of ether. In vain for him do air and ocean 
teem with the wonders of microscopic life. In vain for him does 
nature spread out all her scenes of beauty and of gladness, and 
pour around him the melodies of her ten thousand voices. Talk 
to him of these elevated and refined enjoyments, or of the pleas- 
ures which lie scattered along the paths of literature and science, 
and the description falls on his ear “like sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal.”? You might as well undertake to describe the rain- 
bow to a man who never saw the light of heaven: or to one who 
was born deaf, the charms and melodies of music. Yet this very 
individual, moulded by the plastic hand of the professional educa- 
tor fitted, as we have described, morally and intellectually for his 
work, becomes a different being. He becomes the inhabitant of a 
different world:—a world of thought, taste, intellect, imagination. 
With what rapture does he stand up in the midst of this glorious 
universe, which, when the Creator had finished, and on that pri- 
mal Sabbath “ rested from all the work which He had made,” He 
beheld with infinite complacency, and pronounced it “very good.”” 
He looks abroad over the works of his Creator, and beholds light 
and life and joy in every thing around him. He gazes on the visi- 
ble world, and thanks God that he has been created an intelligent 
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spectator of its wonders. He turns his eye on the intellectual, and 
discovers that he is allied to his Creator and to other orders of 
being; and exults in the consciousness of all that is beautiful and 
majestic in the mind of man. It is his to sympathise with na- 
ture “ and the quick spirit of the universe,” and to appropriate all 
her variety of loveliness. He gazes with delight on the noble in 
man, and the beautiful in woman. He listens with rapture to the 
mingling and sounding elements;—to the howling of the midnight 
storm ;—to the roar of the cataract, and the eternal thunder of the 
ocean. What value does he place upon that office which has thus 
caused the scales to fall from his eyes, and admitted him an enrap- 
tured spectator of the works of God? At what price would he 
consent to be thrown back upon his ignorance, his vulgar appe- 
tites, his uneducated faculties,—to 


** Renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; 
The warbling woodlands, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven ?”” 





Were it in the power of the teacher to bestow upon each of his 
pupils the fee-simple of a kingdom,—he could not endow him with 
so rich and noble a gift,—he could not do so much for his perma- 
nent and substantial happiness, as by imparting to him that cultiva- 
tion by which he is enabled to appropriate, not a kingdom only, 
but a// kingdoms, and the glory of them: which makes,—not the 
visible world only, but the empire of thought and imagination,— 
the realms of art, and taste, and poetry, and fiction, and all the ages 
of the world, and all the dominions of universal Nature his;—his 
to understand,—his to enjoy. 

But in the second place, we behold the power and moral great- 
ness of this agency in ¢he intellectual elevation of its subject. 
Man, fallen as he is, seems “scarce less than archangel ruined;” 
and the meanest employments are dignified and made honorable 
by their usefulness to the human species. Next then to moral 
cultivation itself, what work can be nobler than the improvement 
of the human faculties? And their capacity for unlimited ad- 
vancement opens the most exalted views of that power which can 
bridge the ehasm between the exercises-of the most ordinary intel- 
lect and the sublime operations of a Newton: which can waken up 
the mean and common mind, and fill it with divine aspirations, 
and send it forward on a career of boundless progress. Contem- 
plate that progress for a moment as it is developed. by education in 
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its subject. The first elements of his knowledge consist in bare 
sensation;—the impressions of external objects. Memory treas- 
ures up the perceptions of sensation, and thus lays the foundation 
for future thought. Here he rises from the mere animal, into the 
intellectual. He now begins to compare ideas, and to make com- 
binations and deductions. Thoughts multiply—knowledge accu- 
mulates; and he already exults in the consciousness of an intelli- 
gent nature, and in the spontaneous workings and exercises of the 
living mind. And now the field of his intellectual vision clears 
up, and widens around him.. He expatiates in the pictured realms 
of the Imagination, or treads with more equal and assured footsteps 
over the fair and divine empire of Truth. He questions the ele- 
ments of nature, and carries the torch of philosophy throughout all 
her dark dominions. He opens the classic page, and holds com- 
munion with the illustrious spirits of past ages. He turns his eyes 
to the broad heavens, and reads the power and wisdom of Provi- 
dence in the law and order which reign throughout the starry 
world. He opens the chronicle of history, and gathers as manna, 
the lessons of wisdom from the experience of the past. He ranges 
the future with a prophet’s rapture, and embodies the hopes which 
he gathers of human progress, and his visions of “ the glory that is 
to be revealed,”’ in the pages of a lofty and calm philosophy, or in 
the numbers of immortal song. And in all that he sees and feels, 
in the wonderful mechanism of the human mind, and in all that 
perfect order and fitness which reign throughout the stupendous 
machinery of material nature, he beholds the hand of the infinite 
Intelligence, and a type of the infinite Perfection; and he learns to 
lift his thoughts in grateful and devout contemplations to the 
Great Architect, “forasmuch as He that builded the house hath 
more honor than the house.”’ 

But if such be the progress of this mind here, chained to a nar- 
row spot of earth, and darkened by error and ignorance, what will 
it be when it shall be freed from imperfection, and shall spring into 
that new and sublime life which awaits it? For it is robbing the 
agency of the educator of more than half its dignity to consider it 
as circumscribed by this low and temporal scene that is now around 
us. We must follow it to another stage of its development, and 
throw our eye down the long range of its immortal being. Pro- 
fessional Teacher! whatever impulse you give to the mind of that 
pupil now under your charge,—it is an impulse upon a career that 
will never end. He will soon be remanded away from your hands 
by the great Parent of all;—called to stand upon a loftier theatre,and 
to take a part amid higher and sublimer scenes. It is yours to 
furnish him with a preparation for life: but ife itse//—what is it, 
but a pupilage for immortality! As yet, we know but little of 
that, his future state of being; for we do but “see through a glass 
darkly:”’ and “it doth not yet appear what we shall be;”’ but we 
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have the strongest reason to believe that that mind which you now 
cultivate with such anxiety and pains-taking, will then yield a ready 
and perfect obedience to all the present laws of its nature. It will 
then, as now, be progressive;—not indeed as now, slowly, and 
laboriously, and fettered by these cares and this coil of mortality; 
but, springing into its native element, and freed at once from every 
clog and cumbrance, it will sweep on towards perfection with an 
ever-accelerated progress through eternal ages. To what attain- 
ments will it grow in that endless course! What infinite knowl- 
edge! What immense intelligence! It is a glorious anticipation 
for both teacher and pupil; yet not-less true in philosophy than 
sublime in thought, that in the course of that unending progress, it 
will not only reach and overpass the grandest exhibitions of earth- 
ly mind, but in its most ordinary exereises, shall even emulate 
the clear and all-comprehending intellect of the tallest archangel 
“ that adores and burns’’ at the throne of God, 

But, thirdly, if the moral dignity of this work appears thus ex- 
alted in the intellectual elevation of its subject, it is yet more so in 
his improvement as a moral being. I have already spoken of the 
part which moral training ought to hold in a scheme of education: 
but such is the importance of the subject, that I trust a few addi- 
tional observations will be pardoned here; and the more especially 
since, amidst all the improvements which have been carried for- 
ward, and amidst the general prevalence of liberal and enlightened 
views on the subject of education, this feature stands yet almost 
entirely untouched by the hand of reform. The doctrine here set 
forth on this subject is not an innovation of modern experimental- 
ism. It lies deep in the philosophy of human nature; and accord- 
ingly we find it has been held by every great and philosophic 
mind that has ever been turned towards the subject. Milton, who 
wrote in an age of comparative barbarism—an age in which his 
immortal poem, the “ Paradise Lost,’’ sold for fifteen pounds, and 
its author—whatever of him was mortal—suffered to die in obscu- 
rity and want, has left the following illustrious record of his opin- 
ion, in his letter to Samuel Hartlib: “ The end of learning is to 
repair the ruin of our first parents, by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge, to love him, to imitate him, to 
be like him, as we may the nearest by possessing ourselves of true 
virtue, which, united to the Heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection. But because our understanding cannot in this 
body found itself but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the 
knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature, the same method is necessa- 
rily to be followed in all discreet teaching.”’ 

Lord Kames in his “ Hints on Education,’’ observes thus: —“It 
appears unaccountable that our teachers generally have directed 
their instructions to the head, with so little attention to the heart. 
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From Aristotle down to Locke, books without number have been 
composed for cultivating and improving the understanding;—few 
in proportion for cultivating and improving the affections. Yet 
surely, as man is intended to be more an active than a contempla- 
tive being, the education of a young man to behave properly in 
society, is of still greater importance than the making of him even 
a Solomon for knowledge.” 

Well did this writer except Locker from the general censure of 
having misapprehended the great and principal end of education, 
The views of that great man were such as became the father of in- 
tellectual philosophy, and were more than a century in advance of 
the generation to which they were addressed. Throughout the 
whole of his “Thoughts concerning Education,’’ he takes it for 
granted that the cultivation of the heart is its pararfount object. He 
utters the same complaint which is so loudly echoed in our own 
day; that “ Latin and learning make all the noise;’’ and asserts 
that “the principal business of education is fo set the mind right, 
so that on all occasions it may be disposed to consent to nothing 
but what may be suitable to the dignity and excellency of a ra- 
tional creature.”’ 

In another part of the same treatise he observes—* Till you can 
find a school wherein it is possible for the master to look after the 
manners of his scholars, and can show as great effects of his care in 
forming their minds to virtue and their carriage to good breeding 
as of forming their tongues to the learned languages, you must con- 
fess that you have a strange value for words, when, preferring the 
languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans to that which made 
them such brave men, you think it worth while to hazard your 
son’s innocence and virtue for a little Greek and Latin.” 

Again—* I place vir/ue as the first and most necessary of those 
endowments which belong to a man or a gentleman, as absolutely 
requisite to make him valued and beloved by others, acceptable or 
tolerable to himself. Without it, I think he will be happy neither 
in this nor the other world.”’ 

The celebrated Dr. Priestly observes on the same subject, that 
“the very first thing to be iriculcated upon a child as soon as he is 
capable of receiving such impressions, is the knowledge of his 
Maker and a steady principle of obedience to Him; the idea of his 
living under the constant inspection and government of an invisi- 
ble Being, who will raise him from the dead to an immortal life, 
and who will reward and punish him hereafter according to his 
character and actions here. I hesitate not, therefore, to assert, on 
the plainest principles, that Religion is the first rational object of 
education. Whatever be the fate of my children in this transitory 
world, about which I hope I am as solicitous as I ought to be, I 
would, if possible, secure a happy meeting with them in a future 
and everlasting life.” 
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Such were the sentiments of these illustrious men: and did my 
limits permit, I might confirm them by quoting those of Hartley and 
of Bacon. Enough, however, has been said, to show that the term 
“new-fangled’’—that vague and awkward epithet by which medi- 
ocrity seeks to fasten odium upon every new trial which philoso- 
phy and benevolence make for the amelioration of humanity, can- 
not apply to them. But I have said that these views are founded 
in the philosophy of human nature. Man is constituted of three 
classes of faculties; —the animal propensities, the moral sentiments 
and the intellectual powers; and this division exhausts the whole 
of human nature. Of these, the animal propensities are by far the 
strongest; yet they are the seat of all vicious and criminal practi- 
ces, and the source of a very great portion of human misery. 
Social and political organization, schemes of government and law 
are the devices which reason has framed to control their violent 
and unregulated action; and without which, they would soon fill 
the earth with suffering and blood. The intellectual powers 
strongly developed by education will aid in holding them under 
control; but their directly antagonist principles are the moral sen- 
timents. It is therefore upon these that society must chiefly de- 
pend for its protection, and the cultivation of which is the princi- 
pal object to be aimed at in a scheme of education. By way of 
illustrating our principle, let us suppose the case of one not yet 
hardened in crime, but who revolves darkly in his bosom some act 
of midnight robbery and assassination. ‘The animal propensities, 
such as selfishness, cruelty, cupidity, urge him on to the horrid 
deed. They are strongly opposed by the reflective faculties, 
whose office it is to show him the real nature of the crime which 
he is about to perpetrate; its alarming consequences, and its true 
turpitude and dimensions: and if strongly developed by education, 
they may come in to strike the balance right. But the criminal 
inclination finds its principal adversary in the moral sentiments of 
conscience, justice, benevolence, compassion; which exert all their 
force, native and acquired, to warp him from his purpose. But 
the whole man will move with the temptation toward crime, or be 
drawn with blessed attraction toward virtue, according as the one, 
or the other, of these antagonist influences prevails: and in all 
cases, he will move in precisely that direction and with that mo- 
mentum which he shall acquire as the result of the mutual action 
and counteraction of these several classes of faculties. This is not 
barren speculation. The moral world has its laws as well as the 
physical; and the principles which govern the mechanical forces 
are not surer in their operations and results, than those which 
sway the action of a human being. Now the whole object of 
moral training is simply to abstract the predominant force from 
the animal and selfish part of human nature, and to fix it on the 
side of the moral sentiments. If it be asked, how the moral senti- 
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ments shall be strengthened so as to give them the balance of 
power in this struggle for the empire of the soul; Ianswer—by the 
same means by which all the other faculties, mental and physical, 
are strengthened: and that is, by being frequently and intelli- 
gently exercised on their appropriate objects. If you would call 
out any sentiment or any faculty in its full vigor—act upon it,— 
exercise it. The surest way to make a man a villain is, to treat 
him as one: appeal to his unworthy motives,—to his selfishness, 
his appetites and his passions, and you will soon form for him a 
low and unworthy character. But if you would give him worth 
and elevation,—if you would fill him with lofty impulses, and 
stamp him with a noble and generous nature, call often upon his 
moral sentiments. Let them be developed by rewards and encour- 
agements; and especially iet them be nurtured and exercised under 
a pure and watchful guardianship in early life. Thus you will give 
him to society—a useful and an active member; armed by the mas- 
culine virtues for the service of his country and mankind; capacita- 
ted by social feelings for pure and generous friendships; and softened 
by virtuous love for the duties of domestic life. And here let me 
pause to ask a practical question. Is there any distinct and special 
provision of this sort in our public schools, at all adapted to the 
demands of society and the true philosophy of man? Of what 
avail is it, that the learned Professor, with some text-book in his 
hand, perhaps of bad morals and worse metaphysics, sits before a 
senior class at college, and gravely reads from his chair, a course 
of dull lectures upon Moral Philosophy? It may afford to the 
young men who assemble at his prelections, that sort of elegant 
entertainment which Nero loved, who always summoned his phi- 
losophers to wrangle and dispute before him by way of amusing 
him after dinner, and helping his digestion; but how feebly will it 
bear against the power,—if not of raging passions and profligate 
principles,—at least of in-bred selfishness, and vicious habits, and 
bad example? To control and counteract these, is, as I trust has 
been shown, not only the duty, but the great and essential function 
of the office of a teacher:—to rescue the young mind from the 
dominion of evil propensities, and so to imbue and magnetize it 
with the principle of right, that amid all the storms which beset 
the tempestuous voyage of life, it shall turn with steady and un- 
wavering attraction towards Truth and Duty! “To repair the 
ruin of our first parents,’ is the bold and characteristic language 
of Milton: embodying in that single expression of the object of 
education, more profound philosophy than may be found in whole 
tomes of metaphysics. And where shall reason, shall learning, 
shall genius, be challenged to a nobler or worthier work? Can 
there be a sublimer employment of the human faculties, than the 
moral elevation of human nature? It was a glorious work, and 
worthy of the divine ambition, when the Almighty spoke out of 
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nothing this globe on which we dwell; and ordered it with laws, 
and gave it to breathe with multitudinous life, and sent the stars on 
their burning and boundless courses, and hung out the sun on high. 
It was yet nobler, when, in the midst of this creation, he placed a 
being whom he clothed with its dominion, and illumed his face 
with the light of reason—a portion of his own intelligence;—and 
gave to that reason a boundless progress and an undying life. But 
greater and far more glorious than all, when he invested that being 
with the attributes of a moral life;—conscience, free will, account- 
ability,and in its affections and moral faculties, stamped it with the 
lineaments of a likeness to Himself. 'To restore this moral image 
of God upon the soul of man,—to repair the ruin and waste which 
sin has made upon it,—to redeem it from the thrall of evil pas- 
sions, to fill it with goodness, and purity, and truth,—what is this 
but a new creation! And he who undertakes this sublime agency 
—what does he become, (I speak it with reverence) but an ally 
and co-laborer with God; and that too, in His noblest work:—the 
consummation of creative energy,—the great crowning work of 
that glorious creation over which, when it was finished, the Infin- 
ite Mind rejoiced, and the shouts of angels; and the song of the 
morning stars rose in the universal concert,—the grateful and 
adoring Hymn of Nature! 

But in the last place, we were to consider the moral greatness of 
this office, as it appears in the value and magnitude of its general 
results. And here a wider field opens before us than can even be 
glanced at on the present occasion. We might contemplate these 
results as they appear in enlarging the empire of science,—in the 
general diffusion of learning, in the advancement of the ornamen- 
tal and useful arts of life; or in their relation to the perpetuation of 
art and knowledge, to the encircling of barbarous nations within 
the pale of civilized humanity, and the general progress of the hu- 
man species. But passing these fruitful and interesting themes, 
my concluding observations will be confined to one single view— 
the moral digaity which the office of a teacher derives from its 
relation to the perpetuation of civil liberty, and to the political 
interests of our own country. 

If there be any one truth established by the experience of man- 
kind, and attested by all the lessons of history, it is—that the only 
hope of governments founded on a popular basis, is in popular in- 
telligence and virtue. And here let me digress to observe that 
virtue and intelligence are allies. I mention this, because an idea 
has been started in the discussions of the Convention, which, if 
thoroughly examined, must be seen to lead to the most monstrous 
conclusions. It is, that to enrich and discipline the intellect with- 
out a corresponding cultivation of the affections, is to furnish an 
aliment to depravity and arm it with all the instruments of evil. I 
cannot see that any thing is gained either to the cause of moral 
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education or to the honor of human nature, by thus placing the 
cultivation of the heart, and that of the intellect, like mortal ad- 
versaries in conflict with each other. Knowledge ought ever to 
be made the hand-maid of morality, for the reason that she is its 
natural ally, and may be seduced from her allegiance. But it 
should be remembered, that He who gave man conscience, gave 
him reason also; and fixed them as coadjutors side by side, in the 
constitution of human nature. They may become dissociated as 
in the case of Byron, but it can be only by tearing them asunder, 
contrary to their natural affinities, and by severing with violent 
hand the bonds by which God himself has bound and interlocked 
them together. He gave reason to be the light and the guide of 
conscience; and by cultivating the intellect, you not only multiply 
by a thousand-fold the motives to good conduct, but you invigorate 
the moral sense, and set it as a quick and watchful sentinel at the 
heart, and thus act indirectly on the whole moral nature of man. 
It has already been seen that the moral sentiments conspire with 
the intellectual powers to resist temptation and to draw men away 
fromcrime, ‘To say therefore, that to cultivate the intellect alone 
is to enlist it on the side of wickedness,—is to turn suicide to hu- 
man nature. It is to libel the moral government of God. 

But to return: We boast it as the distinguishing feature of our 
institutions, that all power lies with the people. This is well, 
while the people are capacitated to use it intelligently and wisely; 
otherwise it is but a knife in the hands of a maniac. A Republic 
in which the great mass of the people who hold the sovereign pow- 
er is given up to ignorance and degradation, is the grandest treason 
that can be devised against humanity. It is like a voleanic moun- 
tain murmuring with internal fires which rage and swelter in its 
bosom, but which send up to the surface a genial warmth that cov- 
ers it with verdure: thus lifting itself in beauty and grandeur to 
the eye, and inviting from afar the humble dwellers of the plain to 
climb its blooming sides and fix amidst its loveliness their treach- 
erous habitations. Poetry has sung the praises of “ the enlightened 
few;’’ but History is a sterner monitor: and she warns us as we 
value our liberties and our political existence, to seek out the ame- 
lioration and improvement of the many. The French Revolution 
of 1798, stands as a solemn and terrible example of an experiment 
toward freedom conducted by “the enlightened few,’’—while the 
great mass of the people remained sunk in ignorance and moral 
debasement. It has not been left for us to portray the Reign of 
Terror. It stands out in dark and awful characters upon faithful 
history, for a lesson to the latest posterity; unless posterity shall 
refuse to credit such a tale of depravity and horror, and treat it 
only as an ingenious fable of antiquity. The stage of French af- 
fairs throughout the period of the revolution, what was it for 
twelve years, but a great scaffold, streaming with blood, and 
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choked up with human heads:—and seated around upon it, muf- 
fled in black robes and ankle-deep in gore, the enlightened few— 
Condocet, Robespierre, Danton, Marat, Roland, D. Herbois, Bris- 
sot, Barrere,—presiding as priests at the sacrifice, and feasting the 
sense with the savor of a perpetual slaughter! 

Let us be admonished by the lessons of history. It never was 
in the ordination of Providence or of Nature, that an ignorant 
people should long bea free people. With all the forms of free- 
dom, they will become their own tyrants: and it is not too bold to 
say that they may even elect a tyrant: by their own free suffrages, 
and worship him in histyranny. It is one of the modes in which 
Providence chastises a degenerate people, to give them rulers after 
their own heart. Augustus was praised as a god while he tram- 
pled on the neck of Roman liberty; and Napoleon, as First Con- 
sul, made his triumphal entry into Paris, crowned with flowers by 
the hand of beauty, and cheered with the plaudits of admiring 
thousands. Let us then no longer hug the delusion, that in a 
popular government which is ever the mirror of the popular mind, 
imaging forth the character as well as the wishes of the people, a 
free constitution, and an impartial representation are all that is 
necessary for the preservation of liberty. I repeat,—Virtue and 
Intelligence are the great pillars on which you must rest the fabric 
of republican institutions. But virtue and intelligence are not of 
spontaneous growth; they are the work of care and culture; and it 
is only by competent teachers, themselves educated and set apart 
for this especial purpose, that they can be spread as a leaven 
throughout the great mass of society, and thoroughly incorporated 
into the national mind. Hence it follows with a rigorous accura- 
cy, that the teachers of our land hold the destinies of the nation in 
their hands.- Has this vital and momentous truth fallen with its 
full weight upon the public mind? Is it felt to be the great 
principle on which the liberties, the happiness, the very existence 
of this people depend? Is it thus acted on by those who are the 
constituted guardians of the public weal;—by the freemen who 
crowd the polls,—by our State Legislatures,—our Governors and 
our Congress? Where have the candidates for office been re- 
quired to pledge themselves to the fostering of common schools; 
or to vote appropriations for those infant colleges which, like the 
one in this city, though they have attracted to themselves learning 
and abilities which might raise them to a glorious pre-eminence, 
and make them blessings to untold thousands of our fellow-coun- 
trymen,—are yet struggling into a feeble existence under the 
scanty support of individual benefactions? About what have been 
our long congressional debates? What has been the great care of 
legislation as shown by the public journals? The monied corpo- 
rations of the country; her projects of physical improvement, and 
the operations of a petty, miserable, but disastrous and disgraceful 
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war. Millions voted for public works, and millions more squan- 
dered upon fortifications and naval equipments, and the establish- 
ment of military posts. And are these the defences which states- 
men and legislators provide to preserve and perpetuate the liber- 
ties of the nation? Well may we address them with the language 
of Hecuba to Priam, as she saw the feeble old king about to seize 
his arms for the protection of his empire, while imperial Troy was 
already sacked by Argive foes, and her mighty burning reddened 


all the Egean: 


*“ Non fali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


Look abroad over this country: mark her extent; her wealth; 
her fertility; her boundless resources; the giant energies which 
every day developes, anc which she seems already bending on 
that fatal race—tempting, yet always fatal to republics,—the race 
for physical greatness and aggrandizement. Behold, too, that con- 
tinuous and mighty tide of population, native and foreign, which 
is forever rushing through this great Valley towards the setting 
sun; sweeping away the wilderness before it, like grass before the 
mower; waking up industry and civilization in its progress; stud- 
ding the solitary rivers of the West with marts and cities; dotting 
its boundless prairies with human habitations; penetrating every 
green nook and vale; climbing every fertile ridge, and still gather- 


ing and pouring onward to form new States in those vast and yet 
unpeopled solitudes, where the Oregon rolls his majestic flood and 


“hears no sound save his own dashing.”’ Mark all this; and then 
say—by what bonds will you hold together so mighty a people, 
and so immense an empire? What safe-guard will you give us 
against the dangers which must inevitably grow out of so vast and 
complicate an organization? In the swelling tide of our prosperi- 
ty, what a field will open for political corruption! Whata world 
of evil passions to control, and jarring interests to reconcile! 
What temptations will there be to luxury and extravagance! 
What motives to private and official cupidity! What prizes will 
hang glittering at a thousand goals to dazzle and tempt ambition! 
Do we expect to find our security against these dangers, in rail- 
roads and canals; in our circumvallations and ships of war? Alas, 
when shall we learn wisdom from the lessons of history? Our 
most dangerous enemies will grow up from our own bosom. We 
may erect bulwarks against foreign invasion; but what power shall 
we find in walls and armies to protect the people against them- 
selves? There is but one sort of “internal improvement,”’ more 
thoroughly internal than that which is cried up by politicians, that 
is able to save this country—I mean the improvement of the 
minds and souls of her people. If this improvement shall be 
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neglected, and the increase of our population fails to keep pace 
with our physical advancement, one of two alternatives is certain: 
either the nation must dissolve in anarchy under the rulers of its 
own choice, or if held together at all, it must be by a government 
so strong and rigorous as to be utterly inconsistent with constitu- 
tional liberty. Let the one hundred millions which, at no very 
distant day will swarm our cities, and fill up our great interior, 
remain sunk in ignorance, and nothing short of an iron despotism 
will suffice to govern the nation—to reconcile its vast and conflict- 
ing interests; control its elements of agitation; and hold back its 
fiery and head-long energies from dismemberment and ruin. How 
then, is this improvement to be effected? Who are the agents of 
it? Who are they, who shall stand perpetually as priests at the 
altar of freedom, and feed its sacred fires, by dispensing that 
knowledge and cultivation on which hangs our political salvation? 
I repeat—they are our feachers: the masters of our schools; the 
instructers in our academies and colleges; and in all those institu- 
tions, cf whatever name, which have for their object the intellec- 
tual and moral culture of our youth, and the diffusion of knowledge 
among our people. Theirs is the moral dignity of stamping the 
great features of our national character; and in the moral worth and 
intelligence which they give it, to erect a bulwark which shall 
prove impregnable in that hour of trial, when armies and fleets and 
fortifications shall be vain. And when those mighty and all-ab- 
sorbing questions shall be heard, which are even now sending their 
bold demands into the ear of rulers and law-givers, which are mo- 
mently pressing forward to a solemn decision in the sight of God 
and of all nations; and which, when the hour of their decision shall 
come, shall shake this country—the Union—the Constitution, as 
with the shaking of an earthquake;—it is they who, in that fear- 
ful hour, shall gather around the structure of our political organi- 
zation, and with uplifted hands, stay the reeling fabric till the 
storm and the convulsion be overpast. Nor is it this generation 
alone of which they will be the guardians and benefactors. The 
institutions of learning and science which they build up and adorn, 
will stand as beacon-lights for future times. Their influence in 
the formation of mind and character will endure to the remotest 
age. The spirit of liberal learning which they foster, is a creative 
spirit: and it will spread and multiply itself without measure and 
without limit, among the countless millions that shall succeed us. 
This is moral dignity indeed. This it is to be truly great. “1 
shall go down to posterity,” said Napoleon, after he had bathed 
his banners in the blood of an hundred battles“ I shall go down 
to posterity with this code in my hand.” . That conqueror and 
tyrant, after all his victories, and after rising from the obscurity of 
a Corsican peasant to become the distributor of the crowns of 
Europe, saw and felt that it was not in his power as an Emperor, 
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—not in the glory which he had brought away from fields of car- 
nage,—but only in his utility as a legislator for France, that he 
could safely trust to redeem him from oblivion. He reasoned right- 
ly; and well had it been for mankind, if his reason had served him 
with this conclusion before it had become blinded by a grasping 
and murderous ambition. In the moral progress which awaits the 
human race, the characters which make such figure in history will 
be brought to a higher bar: and posterity will most surely reverse, 
by one consentaneous and irrevocable decision, the judgment 
which the present age has passed upon that grand robber and mur- 
derer of his kind. Nor was he without some premonitions of this 
sternly retributive judgment of posterity. Even he saw with 
aching eye, the light of that new moral day which should burst 
upon the world—a day whose broad and ascending sun should 
wither the laurel on the conqueror’s brow; and eclipse all the 
glare of military glory. He foresaw, deluded as he was, that a 
revolution was at hand among mankind, far greater than any which 
he had wrought out with his army of mercenary millions; that an 
end was approaching, in which there should be “a more liberal 
basis of social being;—a higher morality;—a more wide-spread 
philanthropy ;”’ and especially an era in which glory and greatness 
should be estimated on juster principles; and be distributed by the 
the universal suffrages of mankind, to those who should be the 
benefactors—not the destroyers of their species. 

It may not be for our teachers to give the people a code of laws; 
but it is theirs to give them virtue and intelligence; and therewith 
—/freedom; without which, law-givers are but tyrants—and law 
itself is an oppression. ‘Those who now crowd the busy scene of 
affairs will soon have passed from the stage; and their places will 
be filled by the men of a new generation. It is theirs to mould 
the character of that generation; to prepare it for the high trust 
which will fall into its keeping; and to preserve in it the spirit 
and virtues of our illustrious ancestors. And in all the ages to 
come, it will be theirs to perpetuate those social and political insti- 
tutions, and those principles of civil and religious liberty which 
render us “a peculiar people;””—to stand up, as it were, between 
the living and the dead, and as the successive generations of men 
advance and disappear from the stage,—to pass forward the com- 
mon inheritance, not only unimpaired, but enriched with fresh 
accessions for posterity, so long as it shall please a gracious Provi- 
dence to give us a place and a name among the nations, 
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REPORT “ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF INTRODUCING 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE, INSTEAD OF THE 
BIBLE ITSELF, INTO OUR SCHOOLS.” 










BY RT. REV. J. B. PURCELL. 






The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the “College 
of Teachers,” to report ‘on the expediency of introducing selections 
from the Bible, instead of the Bible ztse/f, into our schools,”’ having 
foreseen their inability to agree on the subject referred to them, have 
resolved to present separate reports. The chairman of that committee 
begs to observe that he was not aware of the nature of the task assigned 
him, when the subjects of the reports were distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the College, else he would have then respectfully asked 
leave to decline appearing on the committee. It was only one month 
ago, and at the moment of his entering the stage to commence a jour- 
ney from which he returned on last Saturday, that the programme of 
the proceedings of the present session was handed to him, and that the 
precise nature of the question referred to him, attracted his attention. 
But, however brief the notice, or late the hour, or uncongenial the topic, 
he feels it to be a duty which he owes the College, to submit the fol- 
lowing as his views on the subject of the report. 

And, in the first place, he must take occasion to express surprise that 
such a question should have been proposed at all, or such a difficulty 
originated. For where in this College, or in the community at large, 
could one intelligent individual be found, prepared to advocate the sub- 
stitution of any selection from the Divine volume, no matter how ju- 
diciously made, for the Bible itself? Who would presume with dar- 
ing hand, to add aught to, or take aught from, the word which God 
hath spoken, and affect to supersede the Bible by the introduction of a 
work possessing greater excellence, or more adaptedness to the various 
wants of man? It would be a mere waste of words to attempt to de- 
monstrate that man cannot prove himself wiser than God ; that any hu- 
man compilation cannot be superior to the authentic record of His will, 
the Father of lights, from whom every good and perfect gift descend- 
eth. Considering the question, therefore, in this general point of view, 
we answer at once, that it is not expedient to substitute a selection from 
the Bible, for the Bible itself, in our schools. 

But there is another aspect under which the question may be viewed, 
viz: whether, when we take into consideration the great differences of 
creed, or of opinion, prevailing throughout our country, it may not be 
possible to make such a selection from the Bible, as would harmonize 
better with so many conflicting religions, than the Bible itself? But to 
this, we answer likewise by a direct negative : and for the simple rea- 
son of the utter impracticability of such an undertaking. Who, if the 







































Before commencing his report, Bishop Purcell inquired of the President of the Convention, 
whether the fifth lecture to be delivered before the College by Rev. James Fishback, “on the pro- 
— and necessity of making the Bible a school book in institutions of learning,” should not be 
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very Obviously affect the decision of the subject on which it was his duty to repert. 
swered, that Rev. Mr. Fishback would not deliver the promised lecture. 
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Divine volume fail, could flatter himself that a portion thereof would be 
more successful in adjusting these great discrepancies among professing 
christians? In whom would we all have sufficient confidence to entrust 
to him the making of such a selection? Who could sufficiently divest 
himself of religious prejudice to cull from the sacred text only those 
passages, which may be equally favorable to every denomination, with- 
out introducing any thing to recommend his own sectarian peculiarities? 
Any thing, whether he were conscious of it himself or not, to warp the 
judgment or mislead the heart? In the humble opinion of the chair- 
man of your committee, such a course, instead of shutting up, would 
widen the breach, already too wide, which now divides, perplexes and 
distracts the mind of christendom. It would be presenting us with the 
bane without the antidote, the bad without the good. Allow an indi- 
vidual to dove-tail together such passages from the Bible as he pleases, 
and his selection-book, not the Bible, may be found to contain the 
falsest doctrinal theory, as well as the worst code of morals. Hence, 
he concludes that it is altogether inexpedient, and that it would be ex- 
ceedingly mischievous to attempt, in the present state of minds, to intro- 
duce such a selection, instead of the Bible, into our schools. 

When, however, the chairman of your committee declares it to be 
his conscientious opinion, that the adoption of such an expedient would 
be a pregnant evil, he hopes he is not misunderstood to speak against 
selections from the Bible, when not made with any intention of substi- 
tuting them for the holy volume itself. For, he is well aware, that from 
a period almost immemorial in the history of the Jewish people, the 
practice of making an abstract of the law, not only received the Divine 
sanction, but that it universally prevailed among them, in virtue of his 
positive injunction: ‘‘And these words which I command thee, this day, 
saith the Lord, shall be in thy heart—and thou shalt bind them asa sign 
on thy hand, and they shall be, and shall move between thy eyes. And 
thou shalt write them in the entry, and on the doors of thy house.” — 
Deut. vi. 6.8. 9. In all christian liturgies, in every system of christian 
ethics, in the text-books used in all our schools, from the short and pithy 
and sententious lessons of childhood, not only as detailed in the Prus- 
sian system of education, but as they are every where employed by the 
formator of the infantile mind, to the highest classes of science or litera- 
ture in our universities—and in every branch of study, history, geology, 
law or rhetoric, we must constantly employ extracts from this unfailing 
source of knowledge. In a word, on no subject can we have correct 
information, unless we previously drink at these pure fountains, the 
Holy Scriptures; and we know the disastrous consequences which en- 
sued in infidel France, when it was attempted by its philosophers to 
sever morality from revealed religion, and give to the former a mere 
human basis and an earth-born sanction. Morality, we contend, can- 
not be separated from religion—from the religion revealed in the Bible. 
We must, therefore, continue to avail ourselves of the golden treasures 
itcontains, and invest the moral code with its sanction, and adorn science 
with its gems of truth, and brightness, and beauty. We must make se- 
lections, and use them in our schools, in our churches, and in our hous- 
es—on this subject there can be no controversy. 

But the great question now is—shall we place the Bible, like any 
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other school-book, in the hands of children, in our schools? Before an 
answer be given to this momentous question, I hope it will be examined 
by this enlightened body with all the care, and the deliberation, and the 
impartiality, to which it is entitled. ‘The Catholie church is not opposed 
to the Bible. She has preserved it, through every period of her histo- 
ry and at every hazard—she looks upon it as the charter of her rights and 
of her authority. She has an interest in it, [ might with truth say greater 
than, but I will only here say as great as any denomination of christians. 
It is not, therefore, the use of the Scripture, but the abuse of the sa- 
cred volume, that she fears. Guard against this abuse in our schools ; 
preserve the Worp or Gop from the contempt of youth, from the te- 
merity of unqualified teachers, from profanation; and you will build to 
yourselves a monument more enduring than brass or marble, and confer 
upon your age and nation—upon yourselves, a blessing for which we 
might explore history in vain for a parallel. On the contrary, introduce 
the Bible into our schools without the sate-guards which common sense 
as well as reverence for christianity, so imperiously requires, and you 
cast among our people a brand of discord—you perpetuate bad feeling, 
religious rancor, disgusting controversies—in a word, the most hateful 
display of the worst passions of our nature, and all this among fellow- 
citizens who should be united, heart and hand, for the maintenance of 
one common interest; and instead of the nations of. the earth reading, 
with a holy emulation to be like unto us, the glorious words “‘LiserRTy 
AND EQUALITy”’ inscribed in large and legible characters, on the cupola 
of the Temple, they will cast theireyes downwards and weep, that odi- 
ous INTOLERANCE, SECTARIANISM and BIGOTRY are blazoned there! 

I therefore most respectfully submit—I therefore most earnestly urge 
on the attention of this College, what seems to me, after the most anxious 
reflection upon the subject, to be the only wise and liberal and patriotic 
course to be adopted, viz: that Protestant Bibles be not placed in the 
hands of the Catholic youth in our schools; that our common-school 
teachers be strictly forbidden to give any sectarian bias to the minds 
of their pupils—and, to obviate all inconveniences, that one day, or two 
days in every week, be selected, and that the students of different 
creeds be assembled together, to be instructed in the Bible and in their 
religious and moral duties generally, by their own pastors. ‘Thus, 
and only thus, as I think, can we provide for the effectual removal of 
the obstacles which now impede the diffusion of useful, redeeming 
knowledge, throughout the whole length and breadth of the land. 

For a fuller development of my views of the wisdom of the course 
suggested here, I beg to refer to the proceedings of the last convention 
of the College of Teachers. My sentiments are still the same—and I 
therefore conclude with the expression of an humble but earnest hope, 
that no action will be taken on this important topic, by the College, that 
would debar the Catholic youth of our country, from the benefit of the 
public schools, which their parents, as well as the members of other 
religious denominations are taxed to support. Let the schools be organ- 
ized on such principles, as that they may pay this tax, ‘not by con- 
straint, but voluntarily—with joy, and not with grief—for this ws 
not expedient for you.” 
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